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THE DANCE: BY ISADORA DUNCAN: WITH 


AN INTRODUCTION: BY MARY FANTON 
ROBERTS 





HAVE three most vivid and permanent impressions of 
Isadora Duncan, and of these three visions of her beauty 
only one is connected definitely with her dancing, and yet 
to me her dancing is perhaps the most inspiring and beau- 
tiful thing in the world. I do not, however, feel with 
many people that motion only becomes art when it is ex- 

pressed in definite steps moving to music. We have grown to 
think of dancing as always accompanied by music, we have grown 
| to feel that dancing is only important when it has a formal outline, 
but motion is itself a wonderful rythm just as music is and really 
conveys its own deep sense of beauty. 

The last time I saw Isadora Duncan, although she was not 
dancing, she was probably as supreme and exquisite an exponent 
of beauty and emotion as she ever has been in her most completely 
beautiful Chopin Waltzes, or in the “Orpheus,” or even in the “Liebes- 
téd” which she danced but once in New York. 

This particular time was just at twilight at Long Beach in 
August. A terrific wind had come up and the ocean was piling 
up in great deep-blue columns crested with white. Just before night 
I looked up from the beach over the length of the board-walk and 
saw Isadora Duncan walking swiftly toward us. She wore a soft 
white Albanian cape. Before she reached us, she pulled her white 
cap up away from her curls, and, as she lifted her hand high to 
greet us, the wind caught her hair, her cape, and her soft full 
draperies, and blew this mass of white about her in great billowing 
waves. And so she moved forward through the wind swiftly, and 
with a valiant beauty which seemed more like a Winged Victory 
alive with its magnificent proportions and wonderful draperies than 
just a friend greeting us and hastening for a swim in the tumultuous 
sea. I have never seen any dancing that carried more majestic beauty 
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THE DANCE: BY ISADORA DUNCAN 


of motion than this white figure borne on the wind in the twilight, 
with the amethyst sea beyond. 


SECOND impression I had of Isadora Duncan was in Paris 
in June just before the War. I went out to see her in her 
palace of Bellevue on the Seine, where every Friday after- 

noon the six older pupils and the little children danced in the Blue 
Salon. Miss Duncan did not dance that afternoon. The time was 
given up entirely to the children, and on a raised dais at the end of 
the beautiful blue room Miss Duncan held a reception for the people 
who wanted to see her School in some lovely new representations. 
The salon was entirely in Greek blue and the walls hidden with soft 
blue draperies, heavy blue velvet curtains hung over the windows, 
and a blue velvet carpet completely covered the floor. Upon the 
platform with its Empire furniture and rare rugs, draperies in beau- 
tiful colors and flowers, there were musical instruments of many 
kinds and cabinets of music, and at the back down a flight of stairs 
one caught a glimpse of a snow-white room with no decoration but 
ivory casts and rare original marbles. 

With the first sound of the music the children appeared through 
parted velvet curtains all clad in exquisite Greek draperies and danc- 
ing as no other young people have ever danced in the world except 
in Greek mythology and in the Parthenon frieze. I remember the 
people who came to see these children and do homage to their teacher. 
They were at the time the most famous people in Europe—Rodin 
and Monet-Sully, Ysaye and Duse, and D’Annunzio, the Queen of 
Naples, a Russian Prince, members of the Royal Family of Eng- 
land, Jacques Thebaud, Cabinet Ministers, Ambassadors, all the 
haut monde of Paris in the Paris season—and these famous people 
had all asked permission to come, making a special effort to gain 
appointments, and all greeting Miss Duncan as though a great honor 
had been bestowed upon them. 

I have never seen a greater tribute paid to any artist, and I 
have never seen greater appreciation of beauty than this select 
audience accorded the magical dancing of Isadora’s “children.” And 
although she did not dance herself this beautiful afternoon her spirit 
was in every motion made by the lovely children, from the beautiful 
Anna down to the starry-eyed little Colette, four years old. The 
room itself, the arrangement of it, the color, the grace, the music, 
was a rare exposition of Isadora Duncan’s idea of the beauty that is 
possible for human beings to express, the beauty that is latent in 
every human body and that can be realized only by developing the 
spirit to an understanding of it. 
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NE other time that I remember with great 
delight was the vision for a brief moment 
of Isadora Duncan’s dancing along the 

seashore at sunset. She had been swimming in 
the ocean and coming out from the icy spray 
had thrown about her a gown of Bulgarian wool, 
such as the peasants wear, with a cord over her 
shoulders and about her waist. She pulled the 
soft wool into Greek folds and then, just as the 
sun was dropping back of the sea, she danced 
without music across the sand up to a pinnacle 
of rocks. With the sunlight back of her and the 
still blue sea at the foot of the rocks she seemed 
like some mysterious everlasting figure carved in 
honor of the dance. 

Impressions of her dancing I have so mani- 
fold and so beautiful that it is hopeless to attempt 
to describe them. Always she has seemed a part 
of the great fundamental splendor of nature. 
She moves as the wind moves. She creates beau- 
ty as the sun enriches the earth. She is a part 
of music as every beautiful gesture must be. She 
has the divine gift of right motion, and a supreme 
spiritual understanding of what motion means to 
the world. Dancing in her estimation is not an 
external thing, not a thing to be taught the body. 4 
It is a thing the spirit must understand and ex- 
press through the body. I have seen her six * 
older pupils dance one waltz of Brahms with a 
dozen varying gestures because as they danced a 
more complete understanding of the music would 
come to them and find expression through beautiful gestures. She, 
herself, has said that no dance she has ever given is complete, because 
every time she dances the “Orpheus,” or the “Beethoven Seventh 
Symphony,” or the “Iphigenia” her understanding and sympathy 
is projected further into the music, and as her body absorbs this 
appreciation, it inevitably must find expression. 

We have been fortunate enough to persuade Miss Duncan to 
let us publish her idea of The True Dance. This is the only article by 
Miss Duncan that has been given for magazine publication. It is 
possibly the most important and fundamental theory of dance that 
has ever been expressed and it is particularly interesting, coming 
from the most creative dancer that perhaps the world has ever seen. 
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THE DANCE: BY ISADORA DUNCAN 


THE DANCE AND ITS INSPIRATION: WRITTEN IN THE FORM 
OF AN OLD GREEK DIALOGUE 


“ E should learn that the body of woman has through all the 
ages itself been the symbol of highest beauty.” A silence 
fell upon us. I was looking toward some light clouds which 

had gathered in the east and then it seemed to me in their midst I 
saw a young goatherd sitting surrounded by his goats and sheep of 
fleecy whiteness—and before him, rose tipped of the sun, stood the 
Goddess of Cyprus—and she smiled as she reached her hand for the 
prize which she knew was hers. That exquisitely poised head, those 
shoulders gently sloping, those breasts firm and round, the ample 
waist with its free lines, curving to the hips, those limbs and knees 
and feet all one perfect whole, one instant and the vision was radiant 
in its loveliness and then vanished. 

“To learn,” I repeated, “that through all the ages woman’s body 
has been the symbol of highest beauty.” 

“Will you explain to me what you mean?” you asked. 

“Why,” I replied, “is it not true that the first human concep- 
tion of beauty arose from the consciousness of proportion, line, the 
symmetry of the human form, for surely without this consciousness 
we could have had no understanding of the beauty surrounding us. 
First, knowledge of the line of sky- and earth-forms, and from this 
the conception of line and form of architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture. All art, does it not come originally from the first human con- 
sciousness of the nobility in the lines of the human body?” 

“TI feel this to be true,” you replied, “For when we study a noble 
human body we can feel how from this form as first idea all noble 
forms may follow as natural sequence.” 

Then I explained, “Would it not seem to you that when one’s 
idea of the human form is a noble one, so one’s conception of all the 
lines and forms would be ennobled thereby, and that, on the other 
hand, a weak or false conception of human form would lead to a weak 
and false conception of all line and form?” 

“Well then,” I continued, “Have we not come about in a circle 
to my reason for saying that to gain a true conception of the highest 
beauty woman must first gain the knowledge of the true line and form 
of her own body ?” 

“But,” you asked, “How is woman to learn the correct form of 
her body?” 

“Think of all you have learned in your life,” I replied, “And 
tell me which are the things you have learned best, those which you 
have read in books or those which you have lived, experienced?” 
“Surely,” you answer, “Those which I have myself experienced.” 
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ISADORA DUNCAN AT THE AGE OF SEVENTEEN 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN WHEN SHE 
FIRST APPEARED IN NEW YORK AND DANCED 
AT THE STUDIO OF ETHELBERT NEVIN. 
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ISADORA DUNCAN AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-THREE. A PHOTOGRAPH 


TAKEN DURING HER GREAT TRIUMPH AT MUNICH WHEN ALL TH 
MOST FAMOUS ARTISTS WERE BEGGING HER TO START A SCHOO 
BELIEVING THAT HER ART WOULD INFLUENCE THE WORLI 








THE SIX FAMOUS PUPILS OF 


THREE OF ISADORA 
DUNCAN’S BEAUTIFUL 
PUPILS WHO WILL 
DANCE THIS WINTER IN 
AMERICA. AT THE 
RIGHT HAND SIDE IS 
rHERESE. THE LOWER 
PICTURE IS IRMA AND 
AT THE LEFT IS ANNA. 
EACH OF THESE GIRLS, 
ALTHOUGH EMBODYING 
TO THE FULLEST THE 


From Photographs by Arnold Genthe 


SPIRIT OF ISADORA 
DUNCAN’S DANCING, 
HAS HER OWN IN. 
DIVIDUAL EXPRESSION, 
HER OWN WAY OF 
INTERPRETING MUSIC 
THROUGH HER OWN 
PERSONALITY. 











THE ISADORA DUNCAN SCHOOL 



















THESE ARE THE THREE 
YOUNGER GIRLS OF THE 
GROUP OF SIX DANCERS WHO 
HAVE BEEN UNDER MISS DUN 
CAN’S TRAINING SINCE THEY 
WERE LITTLE CHILDREN, AND 
WHO HAVE BEEN SO CLOSELY) 
ASSOCIATED WITH HER IN 
THEIR ART AND THEIR LIFE 
THAT SHE HAS GIVEN THEM 
HER NAME, SO THAT LIZEL 
AT THE RIGHT AND GRETEL 
BELOW AND ERICA WHO IS 
SMILING IN HER PICTURE AS 


From Photographs by Arnold Genthe 


SHE DOES IN LIFE, IN ADDI- 
TION TO THE THREE GIRLS 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE ARE 
ALL KNOWN NOW UNDER THE 
SURNAME OF DUNCAN. WITH 
ABSOLUTELY ONE IMPULSE 
AND UNDERSTANDING OF ART 
THESE GIRLS ALSO HAVE 
AN IMMENSELY VARIED 
EXPRESSION OF BEAUTY 

















From a Photograph by Arnold Genthe 


ISADORA DUNCAN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
A YEAR AGO JUST PRIOR TO HER TRIP TO SOUTII 
AMERICA, WHERE SHE WAS URGED TO REMAIN 
AND START A NATIONAL THEATER OF THE DANCE 














THE DANCE: BY ISADORA DUNCAN 


“Shall a woman find this knowledge in the gymnasium, exercis- 
ing her muscles, or in the museums regarding the: perfection of 
sculptured form, or do you mean by the continual contemplation of 
beautiful objects and the reflection of them in her mind?” 

“These are all ways,” I replied, “But the chief thing is, she must 
use this beauty and her own body must become the living exponent 
of it—not by the thought or contemplation of beauty only, but by 
the living of it—and as form and movement are inseparable as all 
life is movement, I might say by that movement which is in accord- 
ance with the beautiful form will she learn, for in their gradual 
evolution form and movement are one.” 

“And how would you name that movement which is in accord 
with the most beautiful human form?” 

“There is a name, the name of one of the oldest of the arts— 
honored as one of the nine Muses—but it is a name that has fallen 
in such disrepute in our day that it has come in our country to mean 
just the opposite of this definition. I would name it The Dance.” 

“Oh,” you cried sympathetically, “So woman is to learn beauty of 
form and movement through the art of the dance?” 

“Yes, and I believe here is a wonderful undiscovered inheritance 
for coming womanhood, the old dance which is to become the new. 
She shall be sculptor not in clay or marble but in her body, which 
she shall endeavor to bring to the highest state of plastic beauty; 
she shall be painter, but as part of a great picture she shall mingle in 
many groups of new changing light and color. In the movement 
of her body she shall find the secret of right proportion of line and 
curve and—the art of the dance she will hold as a great well spring 
of new life for sculpture, painting and architecture.” 

“Then before woman can reach high things in art of the dance, 
dancing must exist as an art for her to practice, which at the present 
day in our country it certainly does not—that is, according to your 
definition—for you were speaking of woman’s form in its highest 
beauty, and of a movement which would be appropriate to that form 
and you called the practicing of that movement as an art, the dance. 
But I suppose all art must have some fountain head from which to 
draw. And the great fountain head of movement, where are we to 
look for it?” 

“You ask this,” I replied, “As if woman were a thing apart 
and separate from all other life, organic and inorganic, but she really 
is just a link in the chain and her movement must be one with the 
great movement which runs through the universe, and, therefore, the 
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fountain head, as you express it, for the art of the dance will be the ~ 
study of the movements of Nature.” 

A soft breeze came to us from over the sea, the sails slowly filled 
and took the wind and with the strengthening of the breeze the waters 
formed in long undulations, for some time our eyes followed them and 
rejoiced in their movements. Why is it that of all movement which 
gives us delight and satisfies the soul’s sense of movement that of 
the waves and of the sea seem to me the greatest? 

“When the breeze came some moments ago did we both not watch 
with joy the subsequent movement of the waters and did we not say 
the greatest movement is the wave movement? The answer would 
seem to be that this great wave movement runs through all Nature, 
for when we look over the waters to the long line of hills on the shore 
they seem also to have the great undulating wave movement of the 
sea and all movements in nature seem to me to have as their ground 
plan the law of wave movement.” 


The ground, dry baked, heat cracked, the atmosphere of a 
peculiar hard brightness—overhead the changeless blue sky—through 
the branches one of the hills—the distance. We are walking together 
in the pleasant shade of the olive trees, pacing slowly, each filled’ with 
their own thoughts. In our walk we reached a gnarled old trunk 
that had long lain in its present position. 


66 O you remember yesterday we were speaking of the move- 
ment in Nature and you said that the wave was the great 
foundation movement of Nature. This idea continually pre- 

sents itself to me and I see waves rising through all things. Sitting 

here and looking through the trees they seem also to be a pattern con- 
forming to lines of waves. We might think of them from another 
standpoint, which is that all energy expresses itself through this wave 
movement, for does not sound travel in waves, and light also, and when 
we come to the movements of organic nature it would seem that all 
free natural movements conform to the law of wave movement. The 
flight of birds, for instance, or the bounding of animals. It is the 
alternate attraction and resistance of the law of gravity that creates 
this wave movement. Do you remember yesterday we were speaking 
of the dance and when I asked you where you would look for the source 
of this art, you answered Nature? Since then the idea will not leave 
me, and I see dance motifs in all things about me. Was this your 
idea for instance that there is a dance in all Nature?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “All true dance movements possible to the 
human body exist primarily in Nature.” 

“Do you use the phrase ‘true dance’ in opposition to what you 
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THE DANCE: BY ISADORA DUNCAN 


would name the false dance? Is there such a thing as a false dance? 
And how do you explain this? If the true dance is appropriate to 
the most beautiful human form, then the false dance is the opposite 
of this definition; that is, a movement which conforms to a deformed 
human body. How can this be possible?” 

“It sounds impossible,” I replied, “But take your pencil and 
see if we can prove what I have said. First draw me the form of 
woman as it is in nature. And then draw me the form of woman in 
the modern corset and satin slippers used by our dancers. And now 
do you not see the movement that would conform to one figure would 
be perfectly impossible for the other? To the first, all the rhythmic 
movements that run through water would be possible. They would 
find this form their natural medium for movement. To the second 
figure these movements would be impossible on account of the rythm 
being broken in the latter and stopped at the extremities. We can- 
not for the second figure take movements from nature, but must, 
on the contrary, go according to set geometric figures based on 
straight lines, and that is exactly what the school of dance of our 
day has done. They have invented a movement which conforms 
admirably to the human figure of the second illustration, but which 
would be impossible to the figure as drawn in our first sketch. There- 
fore it is only those movements which would be natural to the first 
figure that I would call the true dance.” 

“But what you call ‘deformed’ is by many people held to be an 
evolution in form and the dance which would be appropriate to 
woman’s natural form would be held by these people as primitive 
and uncultivated. Whereas the dance which is appropriate to the 
form much inyproved compressed by corsets and shoes they would 
name as the dance appropriate to the culture and dance of the present 
day. These people would be in no way of your opinion in your 
definition of what you name the true dance. How would you answer 
these people?” 

“Man’s culture is making use of nature’s forces in channels 
harmonious to those forces and never going directly against nature. 
And all art must be intimately connected with nature at its roots— 
the painter, the poet, the sculptor, and dramatist, but holding it for 
us through their work according to their ability to observe in Nature. 
Nature always has been and must be the great source of all art.” 
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HANS HOLBEIN AND “‘HIS FRIENDS,’ ILLUS- 
TRATED FROM OLD HOLBEIN PRINTS 

a w | ¥ 1LD Chinese chirographers worshipped the line as an ex- 

¥ pression of infinite power, a recorder of eternal truths. 

i Their character writing was the beginning of art. From 

, YA truths expressed in emblematic writings came the de- 

= /| sire to fix thoughts of beauty. When primitive man 

E first was touched by the beauty of-a flight of wild birds, 

across the sky, he wished to record the moment of 

ecstasy and drew roughly upon a soft stone with the sharp edge of 

a bit of flint, crude shapes resembling a bird in motion so that when- 

ever he passed that rock it would bring the experience to his remem- 

brance. Always a single line in the hand of an artist has power to 
call up a host of memories that many words would fail to hold. 

When beautiful thoughts are fixed with the flying pencil of a 
master, the world builds stately museums and treasure vaults to hold 
them. Because man saw beauty in a simple peasant maid and caught 
it with glowing color, kings took notice, poets sang, books were 
written, and architects built. At times of war, museums, the store- 
houses of art, and cathedrals, living expressions of art, are the first 
treasures of a city to be protected. When one of these wonderful 
works of art in any land, is destroyed, the whole world grieves, for 
the loss touches all corners of the earth. War not only cuts off for 
the time being the inspiration of great artists but it dries up the 
reproductive sources through which it is spread into all the great 
cities and tiny hamlets of the world. 

We are showing in this issue of THe ToucustTone four sketches 
from that master of line and color, Hans Holbein. These reproduc- 
tions are now extremely rare because of the ruthless war that has 
already choked so many avenues of creative art and its distribution. 
We are therefore extremely glad to obtain these four famous ex- 
amples of the work of Holbein, and to reproduce them in this issue, 
because every day they become rarer through the difficulty of im- 
portation and reproduction. 

Though renowned for his rich sweet color, perhaps he is more 
beloved and honored for his virile mastery of line. His freedom of 
draftsmanship is seen to great advantage in the sweet face of “The 
Wife of Burgomaster Meyer.” He has immortalized the “Lady 
Parker” through a few strokes of his pencil. The civil world may 
not have been unduly inspired by ““Waramus, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,” but because of Holbein’s drawing of him, he has reached an 
eminent place in the world of art. 

It is interesting to realize how widely Holbein’s sketches are 
known by their names as though they were individuals. When peo- 
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“THE LADY IN YEL- 
LOW,” FROM A DRAW- 
ING BY HANS HOLBEIN. 
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“THE LADY PAR- 
KER,” FROM A DRAW- 
ING BY HANS HOLBEIN 
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“WARAMUS, ARCHBISHOP 
OF CANTERBURY,” FROM A 
DRAWING BY HANS HOLBEIN 
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HANS HOLBEIN AND HIS FRIENDS 


ple refer to “Lady Lister” and “Lady Parker” they speak of Hol- 
bein’s drawings, and not of the people that inspired them. The 
genius of his line has made his sketches, not the people, immortal. 
We speak of his drawing of the “Lady in Yellow” as though she 
were a living personality instead of a creation of his imagination. 
There is eternal truth and life in his pencil strokes. Because his eye 
was trained to penetrate to the inner characteristics of his subjects 
and his hand to deftly obey his will, he has enriched the whole world. 

“Life and death is expressed in a line,” say the Japanese. They 
feel that the line itself is full of life and of sensitiveness and that it 
is able to catch the inner characteristic of any subject no matter 
whether of flower or person and make it live as no mere descriptive 
words could possibly do. We feel this power of the line in the Hol- 
bein drawings. Would it be possible to write an intimate history 
of the sweet wife of Burgomaster Meyer, a history that would occupy 
many chapters, analyzing every trait of character, recording every 
action, and have her live as clearly in the eyes of the world as she does 
through the few interpretive lines of Holbein’s drawings? 

Hans Holbein, the elder, and his favorite son Hans, familiarly 
known as Holbein, the younger, were marvelously prolific with both 
color and pencil. Their work is often confused and perhaps the 
signature of no artists have been more frequently forged than theirs. 
The sketch books of Holbein, the elder, full of details of the dress 
of the people of his day, his great altar pieces, his famous diptych of 
a virgin and child, and his portrait of “An Old Man,” are treasured in 
the different galleries of Munich and Nuremberg. His son inherited 
the same facility of draftsmanship and the same rare ability in handling 
color. Though a realist in one sense of the world all of his portraits 
record also the spirit or the soul of his sitters. 

As has been often said, that the distinguishing difference between 
the genius and the man of talent, is the ability to grasp the spirit, 
the essence of whatever is being delineated. The talented man con- 
tents himself with true draughtsmanship. He records with accurate 
stroke the external of his subject. The genius pierces through the 
external and reproduces the subtleties that hide behind the external 
mask. 

One feels in looking at these four Holbein sketches the fine spirit 
that animates the mortal body, makes it lovable or hateful, makes it 
ambitious or satisfied. He has given us in these few lines that which 
is not ordinarily to be caught by the stroke of a pencil. It is for this 
reason that his drawings seem to be living people, actual personali- 
ties. We forget to look at the form of the head, at the color of the 
eye, but feel humanity as we would in the presence of a friend. 
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“KAMERAD”: BY ELIZABETH IRONS FOLSOM 


le EFORE they picked him up they saw that he wore the 

seer} uniform of the enemy. He lay on his face shielded by 
# twisted bodies, and at intervals he lifted one hand. 
“Kamerad,” he said each time. The word was com- 
mon enough but the tone ran the long range of emo- 
tion, touched an appeal with golden melody. 

A half dozen stretcher bearers had passed him 
searching that productive strip between the lines for men of their own 
companies. 

It was the golden note that halted them and they brought him 





in. 

They cut off his uniform, soaked with clay, with filth, with blood, 
slashed with shrapnel, rat-nibbled. They did it sternly as they handled 
men in the hated colors back there. He was desperately wounded 
but quite conscious and he watched them as they worked. Again 
he said, 

“Kamerad.” 

They hated the word. It brought back tales of treachery but 
each time he spoke it the golden note caught them. 

More and more men were carried in. The field shelters were 
crowded, all who could go were sent on to the hospitals. He was 
trundled to the church where the much wounded were left. Anyhow 
they did not want the enemy in the hospitals, not when their own 
men needed the places. 

As they carried him into the church and established him there 
with his antiseptic drip, his splints, his humanitarian paraphernalia, 
he smiled at the bearers and spoke the one word again, and because 
of its cadence and the smile, they put him into a niche where there 
was a window low enough to see into the sky and the tops of trees. 

“You've given him the best place,” said the doctor curtly. 

“Oh, well,” answered the nurse, “we will change him some day.” 

He must have understood for he opened his eyes and smiled 
again and looked long and straight at her through half dropped lids. 


He was not changed. A screen was found to shield him when he 
chose. 


E lay there through weary hot weeks, the sole possessor of that 
H patch of out-of-doors. They called him “Kamerad,” and they 

spoke much of him because of his wonderful voice, the spell of 
his look, his handsome head, his beautiful hands. He talked little but 
it came to be understood that he was a singer, a famous one, they 
said. It added to his charm. The men in the beds near him forgot 
their wounds to turn as far as they could to watch him; they shared 
with him their delicacies that came in from outside. His pillows were 
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“KAMERAD” 


always freshly turned, his cups were very full of what he liked; often 
there would be bits of ice for him. Even the doctor felt the spell, but 
he turned abruptly one day: 

“He is able now to be sent on to the prisoners’ camp where he 
belongs, with the rest of his kind. He’s been petted here nearly long 
enough.” 

The nurse started. “Then you will send him comfortably?” 

The doctor laughed shortly as he went down the steps into the 
glare and dust. He frowned and waited for a slim girl who ran 
toward him. 

“I wish, Aline, you would not come over here.” 

“But I am useful. I can at least keep the flies off. They are 
bad.” 

“Yes, they are bad.” 

“And there are no dreadful things to see just now. It fills my 
hours, too.” 

“I wish you were not here at all.” 

She dropped him a curtsy but her eyes shone. 

“Does your Royal Highness object to my living in my own 
home?” 

“I wish you were in a safer place or at least would stay in your 
own home and not come over here.” 

“Tyrant! You would not let me come and regularly nurse——” 
He touched her arm caressingly. 

“How could I? You fainted when you saw blood. There is 
not a list of pretty things for some nurses and another list of not 
pretty things for others. You are a baby, you know.” 

“Not now. I keep the flies off with my fan.” 

“But mostly you keep them off ‘Kamerad,’ don’t you?” 

She crinkled her eyes shut and laughed. 

“Jealous! But you too love to hear him speak. I wish I coul 
hear him sing. They say he is wonderful.” 

“Who says? No one has heard him.” 

“Qh ‘they’ say. And I know it’s true. And then his eyes—I 
have just found out what they are like. They are like brown satin. 
At first I thought they were velvet but velvet would be soft and— 
and thick and dull. His are like satin that has a shine and a 
shimmer——” 

She broke off abruptly with a catch of her breath. The doctor 
was looking at her. 

“Of course I am jealous when you talk like that—sweetheart! 
Don’t forget he is your enemy. I shall send him on in a day or two. 
He may take his satin eyes and his jeweled voice—I think you called 
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it jeweled once, didn’t you?—with him.” 

“Oh——”_ She stared at him. “But how can you get him that 
long way without hurting him?” 

He gave her shoulder a small shake. 

“To speak of hurting in this place! God, Aline, how little you 
really know for all you have seen this year. Well, I'll not hurt your 
hero. I'll send him on in my own motor if you ask it.” 

“Truly? Will you?” 

“If you say so, and especially if you will say, too, that you have 
not forgotten that we love each other.” 

“Oh, that—of course,” and the color crept over her face. “I am 
glad and he will be, too. He is so grateful.” 

“He should be, he has the best there is. I think he has worked 
us all for comforts.” 

She flashed a glance and slipped past. 

She found him sitting in his chair beside his bed. He turned 
his eyes to meet hers and she panted a little when she spoke: 

“And how are you today?” 

“Not well—it is that you are late.” 

There was such caress in his tone that her fan quivered as she 
waved it above him. 

“If you move the screen, it will shut out the rest. I like it alone 
with you.” 

“They will wonder.” She hesitated but moved it. “You do not 
talk much to the others. Only to me. Is it not so?” 

“And why not? The others, they are nothing.” 

“Oh, you must not say that!” Then suddenly: 

“They are going to send you on to the prisoners’ camp soon, 
maybe tomorrow. I thought I’d tell you myself.” 

Back of his narrowed lids there was a glitter like the blades of 
knives. She shrank from it but his voice was still goldensweet, and 
he spoke in his careful English: 

“T am grateful for much kindness here. I am grateful for your 
coming. I do not say well what I would tell you. I regret to go. 
Perhaps if you ask they keep me longer here.” 

“It is a shame to send you now. I am sure it is very bad over 
there. I—I wish you might stay until you are quite well.” 

“You will ask?” He leaned forward, clasping both her hands 
with one of his. “You will ask for me to stay a time here where I 
am comfortable? Not to send me where there are no beds—no good 
food?” 

aj oe ” 

His hand was strong on hers. He drew her closer, he slipped 
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the hand up over her shoulder to the back of her head. She saw in 
the depths of his eyes strange things which had no meaning but which 
fascinated, and to which her own gaze clung. Then his lips were on 
hers. They were hot, they were—different. Her head swam 
Then he sat back and she heard the nurse’s step. 
“Some iced chocolate for you before your luncheon.” Her sharp 
glance swept Aline. 


HE asked that he be retained a while and the doctor did not take 

pleasantly her request; neither did she take pleasantly his refusal. 

She passed him on the steps without speaking. In truth she 
hardly saw him, she was looking so eagerly ahead to the chair in the 
niche. 

But the man standing by the chair there did not look at her. 
He walked with an unexpected strength, a tautened body. He did 
not turn to the hands stretched to him from the other beds, he did 
not reply to friendly words; he swept abruptly by the nurse. 

Aline on the door sill was touched by his elbow as he strode past. 
She saw the glitter of knives under his lids again. 

There were pillows in the motor; they placed them for him. He 
was erect, unspeaking. 

“Drive slowly. Mind the ruts,” ordered the doctor, then turned 
wistfully to Aline standing on the steps clutching her fingers, look- 
ing only at the man in the motor. The nurse looked, too; the little 
group at the door offered him silent admiration. 

“Good-bye, sir,” said the doctor. 

The man leaned forward out of the window of the car. His 
face was scarlet, his eyes were wide open and they shot steel: 

“Curses for you all!” he cried in high, harsh voice. 

He leaned far out with outstretched arm and leveled a finger 
at Aline: 

“And you—you ” he laughed loudly. “Go back in and kiss 
other men on the mouth as you kissed me! Curse you all! I say— 
her—with her too anxious mouth—Curse you all! I’ve played you as 
long as I can. Curse your country! Your rotten flag——” 

“Drive on!” shouted the doctor. 

The machine rocked, sprang forward, lurched down the road. 
Driven with reckless, angry haste, it became almost at once a part of 
a pitching great dust cloud that remained long a stain on the horizon. 

















A VENETIAN NIGHT UNDER SHRAP.- 
NEL: BY EMERY POTTLE 


T is five o’clock in the morning. It should be in reality 
four o’clock were it not that astronomy has given place 
to martial law. I stumble out of the wagon-lit which has 
brought me from Milan into the darkly glimpsed dreari- 
ness Mestre. With an unmitigated tug of dressing-case 
at my arms, I stumble again into one of the unlit com- 

partments of the Venice train standing under the vast arched 
blackness of the station. The guard enters and lightens the dark- 
ness with a feeble blue light. It flickers uncannily. The train 
slips out secretively across the spectral lagoon. 


The guard lingers at the door of the compartment: “If you 
had arrived an hour ago,”—his voice has all the quality of the hushed 
hidden hour,—“He was here.” 

I need no enlightenment as to the fateful pronoun. 

“Was it bad?” I ask, in his own voice. 


“No, not so bad. No, nothing much.” He sighs. “Oh, He 
comes,” his soft Venetian nuances contemptuous, “He comes every 
night now, for there is the moon. Oh yes. He comes always. One 
grows used to Him.” 

“But Venice——” 


He seizes sympathetically all I would say. “Oh but Venice— 
Venice is proud. Venice laughs.” 


Oh Venice is proud. Venice laughs. This guard on the rail- 
way, this Venetian del popolo, has beautifully hit on it, just on the 
whole story of her. Well, he is of Venice, her pride and her laughter 
are in his blood. Splendid words—pride and laughter—when He 
comes marauding in the stricken moonlit hours. 

Wearily the train moves across the stretch of salt morass and 
meek sea water. There is no breaking of morning. The shadows 
of night and the shadows of new day but blend and fade into great 
gray reaches of sky and sea, thin, sad pallors. 

My head—isn’t it, rather, my heart’—fills with a charming dis- 
array of memories of arrivals in Venice, those enchanting first felt 
instants of Venice; my first coming on a wind-night of August tem- 
pest with a high broken blackness of clouds and a stormy moon; my 
first gondola on black gleaming water that lapped richly at dark 
palace doors. Another at sunset—clearest yellow soaring sky and 
a golden water with gondolas like the notes on a staff of written 
music. Another still, opal sunrise and the anchoring of the Trieste 
boat in the Zattere. 

Yet just this early dim stealing into the menaced place is, I 
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think, in a way bound to be the most significant of them all, giving 
the richest, and, alas, too, the saddest tinge to what Venice will 
always hold for me. 


UR stealthy passage through the leaden meeting of promise- 
O less dawn and unhappy night is briefly over. A few wan 
figures descend from the train and make for the omnipotent 
little bureau of the military authorities at the exit. Down the long 
quay which in its blue-blackness of shadow and feeble illumination 
gives one the bleak feeling of prowling behind the scenes of a play- 
less theater, I follow them, with a sudden smitten sense of unlawful 
intrusion. 

“And you! Who are you?” I receive full in the face the next 
instant. 

Immediately a quite unreasonable, unmerited, stultifying con- 
viction of sin takes hold on me. I cast before the little fierce-eyed 
captain my passport, my permis de séjour, God knows what of, so 
to say, my “references.” I reserve to the last—that or nothing!—a 
rich sumptuously sealed document from the Italian Minister of the 
Interior, a document which, if I can believe my eyes, condescends 
to let me view the operations of the Italian army at the very front. 
My captain is not to capitulate so easily. 

“Yes, but what do you want to do in Venice?” he attacks sharply. 

“I want to write about Venice—at least I think I do.” The 
rustling ministerial paper has branded me correspondent. I conclude 
discomfitedly that my ride from Mestre to Venice is after all to be with- 
out results, when I become aware of a new note, a compassionate note, 
in my captain’s voice: “You are doubtless tired and would like to 
repose yourself? Well, you may go with this gentleman here to the 
hotel two steps away and you may do as you like there, but you must 
not go out of the hotel until some one shall come later on and tell you 
whether or not you are allowed to stay in the city.” 

The young sergeant gives me such distinguished courtesy as 
might have been offered to the unfortunate Louis XVI on his fate- 
ful way to the Temple. A slattern female conducts me to a room 
in the reluctantly waking inn. Her eye is haggard and her face 
discomposed by fatigue. “What a life!” she groans. “He was here 
again this night. I ask myself, “How can a poor woman sleep?’ ” 

Later I wake and sit over my coffee and a newspaper at the 
open door of the restaurant, conversing with a scorbutic lad who 
sweeps the floor. “No, signore, He did no damage this night. I 
myself was on the Piazza when He came—at two o'clock. The cannon 
drove him away. His bombs fell in water. The Venetians are not 
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afraid, no! But one grows weary, very weary. Behold a year of 
this! The nerves of the people are almost worn out. It is a terrible 
crime to mutilate our Venice, signore.” 


A just glimpsed bit of canal and the morning passing of black- 
shawled slovenly women with market baskets, of ancient gondoliers 
and fish-venders. This is my dangled bait of Venice. I am, tem- 
porarily at any rate, a prisoner. Old remembered fascinations beset 
me. I suddenly am conscious of the fact that just now more than 
anything else in the world I want to see the sun dapple the cool still 
waters of unfrequented Venetian canals, on the upper green of over- 
hanging boughs and wisteria’d walls—the beloved hints of small hid- 
den gardens. To see the sun and to hear the plash of the easy oar and 
the gutteral voices of the gondoliers at the strait turnings; to come, 
with a caught breath, into a sudden sweep of open, into water like 
semi-precious stones of blue and green, and to say, “There are the 
Euganean hills—there!” 


I catch sight of my young sergeant arriving with a beaming face 
of promise. “It is all right!” he joyously calls. “Va bene! You can 
stay. You have a permesso of two days!” For some friendly reason 
he seems as delighted as I. My passport is solemnly stamped with 
Venice’s magnificent concession. I am free to wander. 


T is all inviolably here, and yet it is, strangely, not here—the fine 
fantastic wonder of Venice that one has been so wont to touch 
and cherish. Here in the idle gondola in spite of the plashing 

oar and languid tilt; in the lightly blown heat and opalescent haze of 
the September morning; I catch in my mind Browning’s 


“And did you once see Shelley plain 
And did he speak to you? 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new.” 


To make the paraphrase, have I really, once upon a time, seen 
Venice plain? For a Venice at the mercy of war, despite the tradi- 
tion magnificent of these reclaimed islands, confuses one’s peacefully 
acquired vision of her. It is, beyond doubt, strange and new—and 
very melancholy. 

The gondola moves on sinuously through canals forlorn and 
unfrequented, past drearily shut, deserted palaces that stand haughty, 
protesting, helpless. The wine shops seem to have forsaken their 
loud laughter and their endless bickerings. Little vine-shaded res- 
taurants have the discouraged slip-shod air of those who expect no 
longer. Everywhere are boarded and barred doors which once opened 
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jauntily on I don’t know what of frivolous and fanciful merchan- 
dise. That peculiar quality of the Venetian passerby, the stroller, 
the idler: the gay, shrewd, careless face, the good natured blague in 
bold eyes, the serene impertinence,—has momentarily disappeared. 
The people are calm, grave, preoccupied. 

We swing into the Grand Canal. The superb avenue is superbly 
desolate. The great palaces are empty. The intricate lovely bal- 
conies so wont to blossom and flower into brightness are bare. The 
water no longer dances upon window-panes, upon oval gold-framed 
mirrors just seen through open casements. The iron entrance grilles 
are locked. All this fantastic beauty remains unchanged, but the 
blithe spirit of it somehow seems fled. One has the impression of 
having come the day after death, so immense is the sadness of Venice. 

There is a graceful terrace and a facade which have been wrecked 
by a falling bomb. The work of a week ago, my gondolier says. 

The vaporini, soldier and sailor-laden, ply up and down at long 
intervals. Motor-boats in warlike gray swoop by at high speed as 
if on important mission. But the gondolas of the tourists, of the 
Venetians, the pretty women, leaning back indolently and laughing, 
in clear pale fabrics and fine scarfs, they are no longer here. 

In the region of the grouped hotels where one has been so wont 
to see the balconied tourist idling over the enchanted water and the 
tilting gondolas gently nosing each other as they wait for complacent 
cargoes, one finds the windows gray with convalescent soldiers, their 
bandages very white in the sun. Or there’s a glimpse of a passing 
nurse, a white-clad surgeon, an orderly. A motor-boat ambulance 
arrives with a fresh lot of wounded, and the terraces break into sud- 
den life and movement. What of these wounded, I wonder, when 
night falls and they lie in the darkness listening to the infernal hail 
upon the city? 

“Take me to the churches that the Austrians have hit!” I pres- 
ently say to my gondolier. He grunts out a curse at the mention of 
his enemy. “Ah, signore,” he sighs, “those poor churches!” 


ELL, we make the dreary pilgrimage. Today there are 
V\ these—the Scazi, Santa Maria Formosa, San Giovanni e 


Paolo. Tomorrow God knows what other glory may lie in 
ruins. With the richly baroque Scazi went the charming Tiepolo 
ceiling. This church presents a more vivid spectacle of disaster than 
any of the other stricken monuments. Had not that serene, full- 
breasted, glowing Santa Barbara of Palma Vecchio been removed at 
the beginning of the war—removed to safety with all other movable 
masterpieces of the city—the bomb which ravaged Santa Maria 
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Formosa would have destroyed her on her altar. The damage to 
San Zanipolo, as the Venetians familiarly call their Santi Giovanni 
e Paolo, is not irreparable, though this grave Gothic church of the 
Dominicans has seriously suffered. Bizarre destiny for the tombs 
of the great-named doges sepulchred there: the Mocenigo, the Moro- 
sini, the Loredan, the Venier, the Vendramin. 

In the center of the little campo before the church stands—who 
does not remember?—Verrocchio’s Colleoni. The great Colleoni. 
The incomparable statue. It is untouched. Its deep barricade of 
sand bags has saved it. For this once it has saved the statue. But 
who shall say that it will save it again? Of the many bombs which 
have fallen on the city, huge they are, most of them, the greater part 
have wrought but little ill. Little ill, indeed, is a large phrase, where 
every loosened stone, every shattered cornice, every humblest broken 
wall is an unique treasure lost. Many of the bombs fall into the 
canals. Many do not explode, mercifully. But what guarantee is 
there, after all, for tomorrow? For the grim months to come? What 
but chance—or the implored miracle/—spares the expectant city? 

It is noon when I come into The Piazza. In enter at the far end 
opposite to San Marco and stand under the arches of the Procuratie, 
the whole wide sunny stretch of the splendid space before me. Heat 
and color and light and fantastic form. Circling birds, rich, drooping 
flags, moving figures, small and black against the intolerable glare. 
For the instant it all seems unchanged, unmindful, forgetful of war. 
The noonday crowd counts not much else but soldiers and sailors and 
their officers. It is they who assume the sentimental attitudes of the 
conscious pigeon-feeder. It is they who fill the round iron tables 
at the canonical hour of the apéritif. Under the arches, shadowed 
by drawn awnings, shop after shop, of glassy art, turn blank faces 
to the passerby. There is a French aviator—there is a Serbian officer 
—and there is a group of English sailors—a Russian lieutenant— 


ANDOLO’S four famous bronze horses have fled from San 
Marco. The mosaic to the left is hidden by sand bags, in 
turn beamed and boarded; otherwise the church stands, so 

far as one can see, unprotected, terribly unprotected. Ten feet away, 
no more certainly, from the central arch, there is a small knot of folk 
who stare at the pavement with awed, bewildered, incredulous faces. 
I join them. “What is it?’ I ask. Someone points to a depression 
of several inches in the stones. “La bomba! It fell just there!” 
he whispers fearfully. Just here, then, not ten feet from San Marco 
fell the other day an Austrian bomb, a bomb potent enough to have 
wrecked forever the incomparable church—fell—and who knows 
why ‘—did not explode. 
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Within the church the light still falls in slanted gold across the 
rich dusk, but the mystical perfection of the interior is marred. 
Every supporting pillar is encased in a pyramidal arrangement of 
wooden forms which are symmetrically filled with sand bags. The 
effect unconsciously achieved is oddly Egyptian, a certain imposing 
ugliness. The altar is hidden and protected, the marble statues of 
the screen are wrapped in swaddling clothes, yet one bomb well 
planted on the roof of San Marco—and these puny safeguards were 
as houses of cards! 


The Palace of the Doges has every supporting arch on the 
ground reinforced by heavy brickwork and the corners of the lower 
story are bolstered up, as it were, by bastions of brick. The upper 
loggie are protected by beams and sand bags. There is no more to 
be done than this. One looks at the lovely, pale, serene palace—and 
shudders. Tonight, tomorrow—who knows? 

At five o’clock there is laughter and strolling crowds, and un- 
countable pink ices, and a sonorous defiance of music—wood and 
brass gloriously involved in the passionate popularities of “Trova- 
tore” and “Aida” and the “Marcia Reale.” This is Venice. This 
is the old blithe unmistakable spirit of her. She strolls, she laughs, 
she nibbles her ices and sips her coffee. She is gay, and scornful and 
coquettish. She jokes lightly, she wonders at what hour—last night 
it was well past one—He will come tonight, as if He were a love- 
sick, serenading Beckmesser. This is Venice, Venice of the people. 
The complacent September elegances, the ebb and flow of fashion- 
able folk from every great capital, the forestieri, in the graces and 
garments of the newest mode—faint echoes of Venise au dixhuitiéme 
siécle—these have vanished. Here’s a bourgeoise city. Here’s a sim- 
ple, hardy, light-hearted, black-clad, courageous bourgeoise, out to 
pass an hour of forgetfulness over little round ices and Verdi. 

And I with my little round ice, watch them flow to and fro, frivol- 
ously, up and down their matchless Piazza till the twilight gathers 
in, the music ceases, the musicians fold their stands and trot off. 
Slowly the dark mass of strollers, the people of Venice, thins and 
ebbs away. They go home calmly to await Him, who shall come 
marauding in the night. 

You are a brave people, a gay, valiant folk. I salute you re- 
spectfully. 


MERGING from the vapore and a certain chilly flabbiness 
of dismal dinner, I find the thin, clear flush of sunset emerging 
abruptly into the Merceria of a Merchant of Venice night. I 

hang helplessly on the threshold of the restaurant, while a darkness 
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that has, I am convinced, a body and soul lurks murderously in the 
pitch-black passage. Eyes slowly accustomed begin to make out 
blacker walls and dim moving shapes. I venture out more confidently. 
Down there is a sickly blue glimmer. Presently I am adjusted to 
this Medizval street and can stroll on in much the same cautious, 
good-humored, familiar fashion as my elbowed companions. Appar- 
ently one is to take it all in the spirit of a great joke. 

It is nine o’clock. The starry September sky has the mysterious 
quality of all skies that await a waning moon, and its color is lapis 
lazuli seen through water. The whole pale mass of Venice, the pale 
lagoon, the scarcely-outlined pale islands are submerged. Standing 
on the Piazzetta between these two stately crowned columns, I am 
as a swimmer deep-diving who opens his eyes on strange under-water 
things. The city is sunken in an impalpable medium that is not mist 
or haze or aught that I can name. It is all remote, all silent—or 
sounds come muffled. Figures move darkly as in a glass. A dreamed- 
of city sunken beneath a dreamed-of sea. 

Still with this odd entranced notion of under-seaness—and isn’t 
it quite in the note to find myself whistling softly the motif of the 
swimming sisters of the Rhine?—TI stroll with all the leisure in the 
world along the bare bridge-broken Schiavoni, where once there was 
such gay going and coming of little Lido steamers. Chioggia boats 
with rich red sails are but a re-evoked memory, one with the eternal 
whispering lovers who used to linger amorously in the shelter of 
every discreet calle. In the grayness of the long gray promenade 
what is there now but little gray soldiers, little blue sailors? They 
wander to and fro like dark flocks of sheep. . . . Here I am at 
the entrance of the Giardino Publico. There is a parapet on which 
to lean and look down into evening water, as one might look on a 
square pool in a stone-paved court. And there’s a single great 
sunken superb star in the pool, Mars. . . . O Laus Veneris! 


The sky lightens, expands, lifts. The beautiful sense of sub- 
mersion is dispelled. ‘The framed pool reflects a thin weary half- 
moon. A night wind springs up. There’s a scud of little clouds 
across the sky. The city seems to draw a long resigned breath, to 
brace itself for the swpplizio. The moon has come. He comes with 
the moon. ‘ 

I turn toward the Piazza—San Giorgio, an enchantment, rav- 
ished from a dream and islanded in a supine shivering lagoon. Will 
it be San Georgio tonight? . . . Santa Maria della Salute, wist- 
ful and wonderful and white under the moon, like Christ’s mystic 
bride. Will it be Santa Maria tonight? 
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HIS is the Piazza of the small hours. There is a gnawing 

salty chill which sucks draughtily from dark seaward apertures 

’ into this fine forlorn space; prowls as a “rake-hell cat,” hungry 
and hunting. 

Under the arches, about the gaunt little tables—skeletons of 
earlier frivolous feasts—huddle those of us who are determined to 
“see it through.” A few non-commissioned officers; a few braggart 
youths—relieved garcons de café, I make them out; a few frayed 
beggars, bleary and old and vile, drift-stuff of indolent cities. The 
officers and youths gabble on interminably of other nocturnal raids 
and of their own valorous participations; the beggars sleep full 
length on benches, snore dismally, shiver and grunt and turn. Now 
and again a sailor, darkly like a swallow on an evening sky, cuts 
diagonally the great pallid rectangle and disappears beneath the 
arches with a pouch of dispatches. 

All aria! . . . Buona guardia! 


The sentries along the Grand Canal are passing the night-warn- 
ing. Watch well the sky, they call one to another. The rich Italian 
phrase swells out sonorously, and before it dies is caught and cried 
again the length of the whole lonely stretch of canal. 

I pull my horrible little iron chair into the lea of a massive pillar 
for all the shelter I can get from that deathly draught. It is two 
o'clock now. He has not yet come. 

—And once there were six months of Venetian Carnival. Six 
months out of twelve when the Eighteenth Century went masked, 
delightfully danced and played pranks, made outrageous love and 
delicate poesies and scandalous comedies. Forty thousand of those 
rare children at ravishing night-time-play in this ghostly space. There 
the Poet and his grouped disciples ahush for the sonnet in the making. 
There the irresistible Goldoni, a new play in his pocket. There the 
musicians, and there—well the wonderful world—the beau monde— 
the great lovers—the grandes dames. . . . Qh, the dear deluded 
ghosts of them still dancing on while we shiver and snore and chatter 
—and wait! 


HREE o'clock. The full, serene responses of the struck bells 

in the Clock-Tower reproach the dismayed night. That any- 

thing—Time itself—could be so magnificently calm! Isn’t He 
coming? The moon’s turned down the sky-track. We yawn, and 
rattle our chairs, stretch our legs with a crackle of stiff joints. And 
then— 

The sea-blown air is all at once shrieking with alarums. Scream- 
ing steam whistles, bellowing cannon, hysteric bells. Startled by the 
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signal, we’re on our feet for flight to shelter. We run like rats. 
Suddenly there’s horrible silence. It is the minute of suspense. The 
raised baton before the crash and clangor of sounds. Over the salt 
morasses He’s on his way. ‘They come one by one. One by one they 
circle the city, drop their bombs, scuttle off into the stars. 

I’m at the door of my hotel, the little sagging Cavalletto—the 
shut, damp smell of it filters out as I enter. A very bored proprietor 
sits at the concierge’s desk; he is in red undershirt and trousers and 
eye-glasses, and he has the contemptuous patience of all hotel pro- 
prietors inhumanly “kept up.” “They’re all in there,” he gloomily 
says, with a discouraged hand toward the kitchen. One gathers the 
notion that he himself prefers death to such sheltered promiscuity. 
So they are in there—all of them. The proprietor’s bedraggled, dis- 
traught, tearful wife—enceinte, poor creature, her eyes blue-circled 
and her nose piteously blotched with rice powder; half-dressed, half 
hysterical maids between giggles and sobs; very nonchalant young 
lieutenants in rather less picturesque negligée than they fondly 
imagine; a fat colonel in a gruff state of frowsy dignity and mus- 
tachios; a trouserless young man in a mackintosh, whom no one seems 
able to account for. An ancient, enervating, and very rancid odor 
oozes thickly into our nostrils. 

Here we are, huddled and squeezed and jostled under a bit of 
massive masonry waiting for destruction or bed. Mattresses are laid 
on the floor of the room above, presently moans the wife of the pro- 
prietor, with just a flicker of pride. 

“Oh!” scoffs the detestable colonel, ““Mattresses! One bomb here! 
Why, Signora, it would go through them like a soldo through water, 
per Dio!” 

It is more than we can bear, the imagination of it. 

“To die like rats then!” the unexplained young man mutters 
fiercely. The officers light jaunty cigarettes. The maids whimper. 

I prefer, like the proprietor, a more, so to say, airy death. I 
abandon this culinary shelter and its society and start out again into 
the havoc beneath the insensate stars. Morosely the padrone watches 
me go. A guest more or less—what does it matter—lI see in his 
numb eye. 

That lovely line of Henley’s—“The ways of death are silent and 
serene.” It is unexpectedly, sardonically in my mind as I edge out 
along the dank reaches of the calle to the nearby massiveness of pro- 
tecting arches on the brim of the moon-filled Piazza. Silent and 
serene! 

The noise is lunatic—has a maniac shape! He is here at last. 
The first-comer. The anticipated dread of Him is over. We’re in 
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for it now—in for it with adventurous, insolent, appalling curiosity. 

Romance gone shrieking mad. Voluptuous soft airs blown to 
bits of hell. Venetian splendours. Infernal carnival of shrapnel and 
shell—iron and fire and blood. The enchanted city bristles with gun- 
bores—rifles, machine-guns, anti-aircraft guns, cannon. The racket 
and roar and rumble are so terrific that they are almost comic. In the 
gasping pauses of cannonade one catches the imperturbable rhythm 
of that damnable ’plane circling the city. The bedlam redoubles. 
There is a heavier crash in the midst of it, a crash and a horrible gulp. 
The falling bomb! Another!—Lord God of Battle, is this war?— 
Another!—What have they got? San Marco? The Palace? Santa 
Maria? That hospital of half-dead soldiers? 

Then the sick, jaw-set interval. 

Here He is now—the second! There’s the throb, throb of his 
machine. At Him, you guns! Venice shakes again and heaves and 
screams and sobs and curses.—Out of it all, over it all, those solemn 
Clock-Tower bells richly striking the passing hour. The majesty, 
the majestic impassivity of Time’s relentless disdain of these little 
gashed distorted moments we so pompously call historic.— 

On the roofs, on the pavements, tap, tap, tap the flying éclats 
of the exploded shells——A slobbering old man crouched near me 
mumbles prayers and imprecations.— 

That's the fifth ‘plane making its round.— 

Here’s the crescendo of carnival—the last wild dance of it.— 

At last we’ve our respite—our exhausted, breathless, forespent 
silence. The uncertain, weary stillness lengthens till the raucous 
whistles blow again. It is the signal of cessation. It is over. 

Dark little shapes glide into the Piazza from every alleyway. 
Knots of them gather and chatter briskly. There’s great bravado 
and scorn in their voices. “Afraid, J?—macche!’ We are all de- 
manding eagerly, anxiously, what has been hit. A very dishevelled, 
blasé young man in filthy white trousers and an astonishingly plaided 
overcoat spits and gives the news. He has, it appears, accomplished 
the remarkable feat of being simultaneously in every quarter of the 
city during the bombardment. His assurances are contemptuous and 
consoling. Nothing wrecked worth mentioning, he lightly advises 
us, and hums a song. Two old women dead. And a child. A roof 
bashed in.— 

I turn bedded with a last look toward the Piazza—the great 
Piazza of Venice.— . 

Dawn’s on the horizon. There’s a fresh smell of morning and 
the sea in the air. A little lad with a basket swaggers obliquely across 
the great pallid rectangle. He’s whistling the gayest tune. 
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NATURE IS HEAD-GARDENER ON THE 
ESTATE OF MR. T. A. HAVEMEYER: 


Y little hills with sunny and shady slopes, so that 
all sorts and conditions of flowers may find a site to 
their liking; fertile valleys lying to the south and to 
the east; a swamp in which are hidden pools where 
water lilies blow undisturbed; hot rocky knolls, cool 
ferny groves, brooks, lakes, pools and cedar pastures 
combine to make the country home of T. A. Have- 
meyer at Brookville, Long Island, an ideal arena for friendly joists 
and tilts with nature. Soils of every kind, loamy, clayey, sandy; posi- 
tions to every point of the compass, furnish conditions of rarest value 
to this plant enthusiast. The eighty-two acres of superb and varied 
opportunities is Mr. Havemeyer’s playground, his experimental field, 
where he frolics or works seriously with nature in the friendliest and 
most intimate sort of a way. The result of this partnership of man 
and nature is a spot famous the world over for beauty and useful- 
ness. Horticulturists, plant breeders, professional gardeners, bot- 
anists, dendrologists, in fact all men interested in the scientific culture 
of plants come to this garden spot, as pilgrims to Mecca, to learn, 
to admire and to disseminate again the secrets of growing things, 
won by Mr. Havemeyer from his long years of close association with 
nature. 

Nature as everybody knows will not give up her secrets to any 
mortals save those who love her. “Speak to the earth and it will teach 
thee,” counseled the prophet. But before man and earth can speak 
together they must know the same language, a language based upon 
a sort of spiritual understanding. 

When Mr. Havemeyer finds a bluebell growing by a rock in a 
moist, shady part of the glen, he is quick to catch nature’s idea of 
what is beautiful in color grouping, and immediately imitates her 
plan of planting. Always he follows nature’s lead in the delightful 
and ancient game of garden-making. Formality, that is so lovely 
in Italy’s gardens, would be out of place in this province dedicated 
to nature. Everything here is informally placed as in the wild gar- 
dens of the world; no attempt has been made at symmetrical arrange- 
ment. The pergolas, bridges and supports for vines are of cedar 
branches, simply put together and trimmed as little as possible so 
that venturing tendrils find their accustomed rough knobby surface 
upon which to climb. What color could be lovelier with green vines 
than warm sun-dyed cedar! A classical, perfect, white-columned 
pergola would be a false note in nature’s scheme of close harmony. 

In this garden, masses of trillium are now colonizing in the open 
spaces of groves where nature once planted only a few. Wood anem- 
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ones tremble with every breeze that passes through wooded isles, 
hepaticas gather in the lea of rocks, myriads of forget-me-nots push 
out into the bog until it looks as though blue rivulets were running 
there, and mertensias hang their lovely bells in crowds where formerly 
but one was standing lonesomely. 


HEREVER Mr. Havemeyer sees nature trying to carry out 
VW a lovely plan he aids her in every way possible. Sometimes 
he does this by loosening the soil about the roots of the plants, 
removing some obstruction, giving water in time of draught or pro- 
viding shelter through severe winters. Then in that locality where 
he finds trilliums flourishing of their own accord he gathers together 
their relatives from every quarter of the world, to determine whether 
it is possible to domesticate the foreigners and whether they will look 
happily as well as healthily and normally placed. This same plan 
he has tried out with many other of our wild flowers with the result 
that he has priceless colonies of rare native ferns and flowers that are 
in danger of being entirely exterminated from our country. His 
garden in fact is one vast sanctuary for our native flowers. Cypri- 
pediums have made a wonder spot of the swamp, irises from all over 
the world are at its edge, azaleas, rhododendrons and mountain laurel 
have made the groves a paradise, and lilies rise with almost spiritua] 
beauty from bog and hillside. 

He works always for the preservation of plant life rather than 
for the creation of new forms, though in the latter field his experi- 
ments are renowned. But even here his effort is toward improving a 
plant in the quality, while it is obviously trying to develop of its own 
accord, rather than to give it some abnormal eccentric turn. For 
instance a rhododendron instinctively strives for color variation and 
brilliancy, so Mr. Havemeyer crosses certain colors and creates new 
harmonies, doing in a short time what nature under similar circum- 
stances would have been years accomplishing. But he does not 
attempt to turn the plant into a vine or slash its leaves or do any such 
magician’s trick that would deprive it of its essential nature and make 
it look like a mongrel instead of developing the perfection toward 
which it was patiently striving. 

In all this work he has been ably assisted by his head gardener, 
Albert Lahodny. For seventeen years Mr. Lahodny has worked on 
this estate until he knows the fullest possibilities of every inch of the 
soil and every location and has built up a vast knowledge of plant 
eccentricities. If through the experimenting of Mr. Havemeyer and 
Mr. Lahodny they discover that an entire bank of rhododendrons is 
out of color harmony with the rest of the flowers in that immediate 
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locality, Mr. Lahodny proceeds to gently lift each and every one of 
the blooming rhododendrons to a new stand and in their stead put 
those of a better color. So deftly and diplomatically is this done that 
not a bush minds it in the least. He has been known to change the 
places of entire plantations of blooming rhododendrons in a single 
day and not a leaf would wither or a petal fall. Is not this an art well 
worth mention honorable? 


ROM many scientists Mr. Havemeyer has gained valuable 
knowledge, which he has incorporated in the development of 
his garden, yet everything, even to the smallest plant that is 

set out or moved or experimented with, receives his minutest care 
and is under his direct supervision. For he loves a garden not for 
the paralyzing effect of its beauty upon guests or strangers but for 
the sheer enjoyment of beauty. His garden is not just a retreat that 
he walks in occasionally, made beautiful by hirelings, but a place 
made after the vision in his own mind. His leadership, his dictator- 
ship, is everywhere apparent, for his knowledge is great and his love 
untiring. 

He believes that the most beautiful way of planting spring bulbs 
is to naturalize them, so on the banks of brooks, by the woodland 
paths in many sheltered spots are rifts of blue Chionodoxa Lucilliae 
and mauve Crocus Tommassinianus. Crocuses dapple the lawn, daf- 
fodils raise their golden trumpets above grassy banks, snowdrops 
creep out beneath flowering shrubs while the poet narcissii crowd in 
pale beauty beside still pools. ‘Tulips are one of his greatest joys 
and to get the most wonderful ones in the world he has had the aid 
of John Scheepers. Sixty thousand tulips in three hundred varieties 
at a time will these enthusiasts plant for experimental purposes. Mr. 
Havemeyer wants early tulips with a strong stem like the late Dar- 
wins. This will take four years of Mr. Scheeper’s watchful care, yet 
what is this small stretch of time compared to the glories that will 
result! These devotees of the tulip also experiment with planting 
to produce new color beauties. They try, for instance, the violet and 
purple colored tulips such as Blew Celeste, La Remarquable and 
L’Interessante, with lavender and purple iris or mauve aubretias. 
They import tulips from every place that tulips grow, cross them, 
raise them from seed, intensify their colors, playing with them as 
nature herself does, trying them with different soils to see what varie- 
ties the different food will develop. 


In such painstaking and whole-souled manner has he experi- 
mented with a number of plants. He has shown all America what 
wonderful effects can be produced by white, pink and yellow Ere- 
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murus or Fox Tail Lilies. These are ordinarily planted in stiff rows. 
He lets then stand as they would in desert gardens, that is massed 
in one place and scattering out at the edges in irregular groups, not 
in stiff round pie-shaped beds or trim lines with no reason for such 
an arrangement, but scattered naturally and where they have the 
foil of a rich green background. His gladioli, peony and lily collec- 
tions number almost every variety possible to raise in America. A 
thousand and more lilacs fill the air with perfume and the woods and 
fields and corners with rarest color. In this earthly paradise also are 
flowering shrubs from all parts of the world. 


HE photographs accompanying this article show how success- 

fully Mr. Havemeyer has imitated the planting rules of nature. 

The lake shown is entirely artificial yet the banks are unevenly 
formed, dotted with stones and fledged with grass as nature loves to 
make them. Splashes of color creep down to the edges and are re- 
flected therein as in nature’s own flower pools. Twisted old trees 
are cherished, not cut down in favor of saplings prim and trimly per- 
fect. These photographs were taken in the spring before the summer 
pageant of flowers had come, before vines had reached their full glory. 

One notable example of landscape planting may be seen in the 
photograph of the rock garden. The rocks form a bed like the bed 
of a mountain brook so that a perfect torrent of flower color surges 
and seethes among the rocks down the slope in a cataract of beauty 
and fragrance. This rivulet of color parallels a path leading up to 
the brow of a little hill upon which a new home will some day stand. 
From this home site one looks down into a very sea of cedars against 
which pink dogwood, lilacs and all manner of shrubs cast a fair spray 
of color. In this same photograph Mr. Havemeyer’s skill in repro- 
ducing nature’s superb grouping may be appreciated, for every one 
of the trees have been transferred from some other part of the estate 
to their present position on the brow of the hill. How perfectly 
placed is the tall cedar by the side of the trail at the top of the rise! 
Then come massed groups of round trees, a lacy cedar tipped slightly 
as though the wind had so ordered. Then a dark tall mass broken at 
the outer edge with another tree taller and of feathery openness. 
The sky line is irregular, beautiful, varied and natural. 

Another photograph shows the edge of a bridge. To connect 
this open network of the cedar railing with the solid green of the 
earth, he has planted rhododendrons just where they would form a 
perfect picture when reflected in the still mirror of his lake. Such 
pictures formed by wisely placed objects are encountered at every 
turn of this garden. 
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LINCOLN, SOUL AND BODY OF DEMOC. 
RACY—AS SHOWN IN THE BARNARD 
STATUE: BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


= E understand that the self appointed judges of the 
Wh art i of American art (namely the Editors of the 
j Art World) have decided that George Gray Bar- 
ih) nard’s Lincoln is not pretty enough. They give a num- 
H ber of reasons for not liking it, not any one of which 
\} touches it as a work of art. They are all superficial 
reasons. One is that it does not look like St. Gauden’s 
Lincoln, another is that it is a sad Lincoln, and the third and insur- 
mountable objection they have to it is a matter of clothes. George 
Gray Barnard has not made Lincoln stylish. The statue as costumed 
would offend any tailor or haberdasher in the country. 

The chances are Lincoln would have liked this statue as well as 
he would have liked any portrayal of himself. But no one can contra- 
dict the editors of the Art World when they say that sartorially 
Barnard’s Lincoln is not pretty. That Barnard did not mean it to 
be has apparently never entered into their consideration. They seem 
to have a fixed idea of Lincoln as a Beau Brummel among Presi- 
dents. It is a matter of vital importance to these people and those 
they seek to influence that his trousers should be creased front and 
back, his boots tight and smart, his frock coat faultless enough for an 
undertaker, whereas Barnard did not stop to think much about Lin- 
coln’s stylishness any more than Lincoln stopped to think about sty- 
lishness for himself. It would never have troubled Lincoln to have 
been called a laborer, although the writers in the Art World seem to 
feel they have relegated Barnard’s statue to the dump heap by char- 
acterizing it as a hobo statue. Personally we have always loved to 
think of Lincoln as a man of the very humble people, whose hands 
must have stretched a little in forty years’ hard work, who must have 
had tragedy in his face after being the center of conflict in a Civil War, 
a man who achieved greatness without losing simplicity, who suffered 
without losing a sense of humor, who must have been toil worn and 
care-racked before his death. Who with imagination would have him 
any other way? Why are we afraid of sadness in Lincoln’s face? 
Why should we regard a statue as finer because the lines are smoothed 
out, when the lines really belong there? The furrows in a face like 
Lincoln’s are the physical history of his mental and spiritual battles 
and victories, and yet there are those who presume to say that such 
lines mar a monument aiming to express the splendor of his character. 
Tue TovucusTonE feel it a privilege as well as a duty to line itself up 
with George Gray Barnard’s Lincoln—the real Lincoln—the man 
whose great heart was born out of spiritual and physical tragedy. 
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Photograph by van der Wevyde of George Gray Barnard’s Head of Lincoln 
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Photograph by van der Weyde of George Gray Barnard’s Head of Lincoln 
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this statue, “The essence of art after all is an artist’s vision of 

the greatness of his subject. George Gray Barnard’s Lincoln 
in my estimation, is not only original, as every monument and work of 
art must be, it is also a personal vision, which all great art must be to 
be truthful. To me this statue is full of fine feeling, of nobility. He 
makes me understand his vision of Lincoln’s greatness. I feel that 
through this monument, Lincoln has been immortalized for America 
and for all time. I know many people to whom Barnard’s Lincoln 
has meant a great deal, who feel about it profoundly and tenderly, 
as they would have felt about Lincoln himself. After all what can 
any art do beyond creating a mood? And Barnard’s statue of Lin- 
coln does this. It puts one in a mood to understand Lincoln’s achieve- 
ment and the character which produced his achievement. In the face, 
I see humor and sadness and great kindness and the aftermath of 
many heroic struggles. As for myself I am more than willing that 
Lincoln should be represented in England by George Gray Barnard’s 
statue. 

“I hear that it has been called too democratic an expression for 
art. What does that mean, or what has it to do with a man’s vision? 
How can it make any difference to the world whether it is democratic 
or plutocratic or autocratic, whether it is modern or classic? What we 
want in Barnard’s statue is that sculptor’s vision of Lincoln’s soul and 
we have it. In addition to this, it is good sculpture, composition and 
excellent design. 

“As to the clothes with which Mr. Barnard has draped the statue, 
how unimportant. I take it for granted that so great an artist as 
Barnard would not use any clothes that were not appropriate to the 
times. He knows that the war portraits of Lincoln are at every man’s 
disposal for work. He knows Lincoln’s attitude about life even in 
unessential details. To me the clothes seem perfectly reasonable gar- 
ments, worn as Lincoln would have worn them, with little thought; 
and as a matter of fact, they are absolutely in accordance with the 
mode of the times. Whereas St. Gauden’s clothes are not eighteen 
sixty-five. Not that that matters either. St. Gauden’s Lincoln is a 
fine and rare composition and would be equally so with clothes of the 
period even though they might carry a few wrinkles. 

“I always think of Lincoln as a stupendous laborer, a man of 
sorrow and acquainted with grief, a man thinking into the terrific 
problems of his day and helping to solve them. And as Barnard 
thinks of Lincoln as a rugged, worn, sad kindly spiritual human- 
being, why quarrel with it? That is his vision. He has helped to let 
the public into the secret of Lincoln’s greatness. That is more impor- 
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tant than the smartness of clothes. We only ask in any monument 


that a man should appear draped in things characteristic of himself 
and his times.” 


And yet there are pages in the Art World devoted to interviews 
with people and quotations from letters and from books about Lin- 
coln, all trying to stir up controversy about Lincoln’s clothes; not 
his character, not his power to mould us into a democracy, but the 
size of his feet and the fact that they were small for a man of his 
size and that someone said his clothes were of fine broadcloth. It all 
seems too pitiful. 

In one of several articles attacking Barnard’s statue and fuss- 
ing about Lincoln’s style, they quote Ida Tarbell as giving in her 
“Life of Abraham Lincoln” the impression of Lincoln as a dressy 
person. And yet I am at liberty to quote Ida Tarbell in regard to 
Barnard’s Lincoln as follows: 

“George Gray Barnard’s Abraham Lincoln is to me the pro- 
foundest thing yet done of the man by any one in any medium. It 
is the result of four or more years of determined effort to get ac- 
quainted with Lincoln, to understand his thoughts and his spirit. 
Barnard has studied Volk’s wonderful life mask until he knows every 
wrinkle, every growth, every ridge in the gnarled and furrowed face. 
He has sought passionately day and night to understand the experi- 
ences, the thoughts and the travail of soul which would have pro- 
duced such amazing and unusual markings. His interpretation gets 
nearer to the man than anything I know. It is extraordinarily gentle 
and noble. Moreover, it gives the first clear impression we have had 
of that greatest thing about Lincoln, that which the friend with whom 
I saw the statue for the first time characterized as his spiritual resolu- 
tion.” 


T seems to me that if these dictatorial gentlemen had wanted to 
quote Ida Tarbell honestly and sincerely they would have ex- 
pressed the foregoing truths. Apparently Miss Tarbell does not 

let wrinkles either in face or clothes get in the way of her spiritual 
and artistic appreciation. 

In one of these bitter attacks on Mr. Barnard, the art lords of 
the Art World express the belief that no artist is in sympathy with 
Barnard’s Lincoln. I have already quoted Mr. Frederick MacMonnies. 
I wish to add Charles Dana Gibson’s defence. He feels that “a more 
noble presentation of a noble human being has never found its way 
into art, and that Barnard’s Lincoln came to us just at a time when 
Democracy needed such a lesson.” And when I wrote to him recently 
for a further expression I received a letter containing the following 
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sentence: “It strikes me one does not need to say much. George 
Gray Barnard’s Lincoln can defend itself.” 


It is only a few days since Mr. John Sargant, who is at present 
visiting America, went to Mr. Barnard’s studio to see the Cloister 
which Mr. Barnard has erected, and also the Lincoln. I am at liberty 
to quote Mr. Sargant as saying to Mr. Barnard, “I have no words 
with which to tell you how much I like your work.” 

Mr. Daniel Chester French also expressed himself as follows: 
“You know that I admire profoundly your art and your personality. 
I have taken umbrage at the way Mr. Ruckstuhl has attacked you 
and have written to tell him so.” One could fill pages with tributes to 
Barnard’s Lincoln from painters and sculptors and poets and writers 
as well as the lovers of art of this country. 


A [*: Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, Barnard’s statue shows the Great 
Lincoln. He says: “At last we have the Lincoln of the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates. How long we have been waiting for 

this Lincoln! I feared with the passing of years it would never come; 
but here it is, the living Lincoln, the Great Democrat. This statue 
is unique; I know of no other so full of life. The greatest statue of 
our age has revealed the greatest soul of our age. One is worthy of 
the other. I congratulate Barnard with all my heart. He has given 
us Lincoln, THE LINCOLN we all know and love.” 

We feel it is only fair to Mr. Barnard te give some impression 
of the point of view of the press of this country. Especially are we 
interested in an editorial that appeared in the North American 
Review in Philadelphia, which so preéminently appreciates Mr. Bar- 
nard’s idea of Lincoln, which also makes you realize the absurdity of 
condemning a work of art wholly from the point of view of clothes. 
We feel that Barnard has made the clothes a part of his history of 
Lincoln just as he has made the lines of his face and the gnarled hands 
and the look of weariness in the great strong body all a part of Lin- 
coln’s story for us. In this article we read: 

“And although we have hundreds of statues of Lincoln, no sen- 
sitive soul who passes this figure as finally it stands in a busy 
center in Cincinnati will think of it as a statue. Because it is not that. 
It is the spirit of Lincoln, visioned and held imperishably for the eyes 
—and hearts—of this and future generations. The spare giant stands 
as if before the Lord, asking ‘What next is there for me to do?” On 
the clean-shaven face, furrowed as by rivers of tears, every line and 
mark—the warts about which he jested and the hills and hollows of 
his cheeks—are shown as they were, not smoothed over. Second only 
to the face in power of expression are the hands. Crossed at the waist 
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—bony and gnarled—they alone would tell what he was. Even in 
bronze they speak. Another expressive feature is the feet. Our knowl- 
edge of raven likenesses recalls none in which the man’s physical foun- 
dation is expressed as here. Like roots of an oak, spreading into the 
common sod, they base one who forever glorified all things common 
and gave new meaning to the word. The whole attitude is one of sub- 
missive waiting—the submission of dauntless courage. No trifle 
smites the eye—no chair or table or broken column. Yet those things 
treated as trifles by most sculptors are given vital meaning. The 
bulgy back of the coat, the wrinkled sleeves, the baggy trousers fall- 
ing over the sturdy shoes—all these reveal his reliant frame. 


“He stands—and the winds of Time can but increase his resist- 
ance to their leveling power. For this is not one man, but a composite 
of what all of us must be if the republic is to stand and serve as Lin- 
coln willed it should. As the Olympian Zeus could have come only 
from Phidias and none but the Florentine could have visioned Moses, 
so, we feel, this new heritage could not be but for this genius who, at 
twenty-two, was so obsessed with American ideals that in journeying 
to Paris, he hurried from Liverpool to Dover without stopping to eat 
—lest he might have to sleep in a land ruled by a king. In his Lin- 
coln as in all his work, Barnard has a purpose. But here his art 
transcends its former aims. Hitherto he has kept within the classic 
bounds to express the higher ideals and deeper yearnings of the souls 
of men. Now, stirred by a passion for democracy and a profound 
reverence for Lincoln as its prophet, he has dared to mold a man. 
This is the people’s Lincoln, and the people will know it as their own. 
What ‘critics’ may say will affect its place as much as if they said 
nothing. It is not a composition, a piece of work. It is the trans- 
mission of a sacred legacy through one soul to millions of souls.” 

A more eloquent and complete appreciation of the greatness of 
this statue has not been set forth. Here indeed we feel someone speak- 
ing from brain and spirit. Someone with capacity for criticism, with 
power of expression, with profound appreciation of art and love of 
humanity. These are the traits Lincoln had, the traits that Barnard 
felt and expressed in the Lincoln. 


HAT is the underlying purpose of the Art World’s attack 
on this statue? What have these men who discredit its great- 
ness for England, America and Russia to offer that seems 

more important to them? Mr. St. Gauden’s Lincoln which they are 
pressing forward eagerly is an attractive piece of work, exceptionally 
well composed and wrought with his rare and beautiful technique, 
but it is not a vision of the Lincoln that is deep in America’s heart, 
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the Great Commoner, the man of the soil. We understand there is 
even another Lincoln closer to the hearts of these editors and perhaps 
it is the most “stylish” Lincoln ever modeled. But it would seem that 
the Committee who have been brought together to find just the right 
Lincoln for England and France and Russia must have made a very 
thorough investigation of the subject. If these men have decided 
that we want Lincoln as we know him here in America, the worker, 
the man who freed America from slavery, the man whose life was 
sacrificed to his achievement, and who would gladly have had it so if 
the choice had been given him, surely we can trust the judgment of 
this Committee. We do not need to advise them. They have been 
selected (lawyers, editors, poets, statesmen) to really express their 
own point of view in making a selection. It seems little short of im- 
pertinence to offer them advice. On what basis do we discredit their 
judgment, their taste? If they have decided that they prefer 
Barnard’s vision of Lincoln, of that man who had lived his life 
among the woods and farms of the West, the Lincoln who triumphed 
over all conditions in life and might seem greater than clothes, the 
Lincoln who undoubtedly wore heavy shoes for his heavy work and 
perhaps for all time, who could not be more or less of a man accord- 
ing to his shoes, just who has the right to superintend and correct their 
decision. It would seem to us that perhaps Lincoln’s feet trod close 
enough to God for us to cease to carp about the size of them. 

And once more to return to the sadness of Lincoln. Barnard 
and those who love his work do not consider that Lincoln’s mind and 
heart were always aglow; he was too deep in the sorrow of all the 
people about him and all of the people in his country. He was per- 
haps the greatest humanitarian that ever lived. He was great not 
only because of his vision into the heart of the world, but because the 
merely superficial externals of life had always been amusing to him 
when he was conscious of them at all. He realized the importance of 
all labor, in fields, in mines, in wells, in forests, in city streets. He 
was sympathetic to all the accomplishments of the world. But I am 
sure he never troubled much how the laborers looked—stylish or other- 
wise. He cared very profoundly as to whether or no they were happy 
whether life was treating them justly. It is possible that in abstrac 
moments of his life he may have worn a fine broadcloth coat because 
it was brought to him, or fine shoes, because someone thought he ought 
to, but I am confident they mattered no more to him than farm clothes, 
and they mattered no more to his real friends; only to those, the 
lighter minds that may have touched his life who felt that the 
coat makes the man. . 
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THINK in the main Lincoln was conscious of only two great 
forces in life, God and humanity. He aimed to serve both with 
all his soul, and undoubtedly felt he could not serve one without 

the other. This is the Lincoln that Barnard has presented to the sat- 
isfaction of the artists, the lovers of Lincoln, and the democratic people 
of this nation. 


Just as we are going to press we read with the utmost astonish- 
ment an attack on Mr. Barnard in the editorial columns of The New 
York Times of August twenty-sixth. That so important and dis- 
tinguished a paper as T'he Times should lend itself to a magazine’s 
personal campaign against Mr. Barnard is a matter of absolute amaze- 
ment. ‘To begin with, the editorial only repeats the foolish, naive, 
superficial attack made by Mr. Ruckstuhl in The Art World. There 
is not a word of art criticism such as we are accustomed to look for in 
The Times, not a word of real understanding of the great Lincoln, 
such as we look for from the editors of The Times. In other words, 
the whole editorial gives the effect of having been written in the edi- 
torial office of the groups of editors who want another Lincoln, not 
Mr. Barnard’s, to go to England. Perhaps in another issue of THE 
ToucuHSTONE we shall take the liberty of saying whose Lincoln really 
it is these editors want and why they are attacking Barnard in a way 
unprecedented in the history of art in America. 

In The Times editorial we read that we should have certainly as 
fine a Lincoln as the “Oliver Cromwell” near which the Lincoln will 
stand in London. Anything more incongruous than this statue it 
would be hard to find. Those of us who have seen the “Cromwell” 
riding a steed over which he has no control, in the garb and manner of a 
Roman Senator, can well understand that people who like it would 
criticise Barnard. But we cannot understand The Times making a 
statement of this nature. One could only go a step further and 
suggest that the Lincoln should be worthy of the statues in the Sieges 
Allé in Berlin, where each one is made from a recipe, each smoothed 
out to a deadly dullness, only possible under the rule of German effi- 
ciency. And just here it is interesting to remember the spelling of 
Mr. Ruckstuhl’s name and his birthplace in Germany. Perhaps he 
has inherited his likeness of tame sculpture from the Sieges Allé. 


HEN The Times suggests that the Barnard statue should not 

W be exhibited to people who have no ideals of their own about 
Lincoln, we are at a loss to understand, for this statue is the 

only one that would bring to London the real Lincoln, The Demo- 
crat. Or are we ashamed of Our Commoner, so that we want to hide 
his hands and feet and gaunt figure from British eyes? We under- 
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stand that so far has Mr. Ruckstuhl’s antagonism gone that he is send- 
ing out pamphlets asking artists to sign statements against Mr. 
Barnard’s Lincoln. It seems to me this will not net very widespread, 
satisfactory returns, especially as Mr. Barnard’s Lincoln has already 
been purchased. Already we have secured from Mr. George DeFor- 
est Brush a statement concerning this Lincoln. Mr. Brush, who is a 
member of the board of directors of The Art World, says: “When I 
gave my name on The Art World Committee I thought we at last 
had a magazine that knew art and would tell big and true things. But 
it is the same old story. I find people only fighting for their own per- 
sonal gain, and so I resigned from the committee. I think the attack 
on Barnard’s Lincoln just madness.” As yet I have not spoken to a 
single artist who has not come to the defence of Barnard’s Lincoln, 
with great warmth, with artistic and spiritual appreciation. 

We feel that it should be more widely known that Mr. Barnard’s 
Lincoln has also been officially accepted by the French Government, 
to be placed in Paris. The Committee presenting the statue to France 
is composed of the following prominent Americans: 


Robert Bacon, Dr. Albert Shaw, Norman Hapgood, Henry P. 
Davidson, Dr. Felix Adler, Talcott Williams, Charles P. Taft, Fred- 
erick Coudert, George Haven Putnam, Douglas W. Johnson, Dr. 
Frank Crane, Percy MacKaye, Henry Munroe, Lyman Abbott, 
Charles H. Hughes, Charles W. Elliot, Myron T. Herrick, Franklin 
Giddings, Melville E. Stone. 

I feel that I cannot more fittingly close this brief for the Demo- 
cratic Lincoln than by quoting from Abbott H. Thayer’s recent letter 
to Mr. Barnard: “As I look at Barnard’s Lincoln Luther’s words: 
‘Hier steh’ ich und kann nicht anders’ insist on seeming to come from 
this inexpressibly great and tender being who stands there in bronze 
before us. 

“T cannot believe that greatness and tender human sympathy 
radiate from any painted or sculptured figure on this planet, beyond 
what they do from this miraculuosly vivid, exquisitely simple statue, 
compelling one to feel that a miracle has secured us Lincoln himself 
to stand there, for centuries, among us.” 








BULBS: ‘CHILDREN OF THE SPRING’’ 


Ammo JHE N October, trailing her radiant robes of purple and 
eae) gold, visits the earth, all good gardeners know that the 
Ate) A climax of their gardens’ beauty has been reached and 

aA, that they must begin at once the joyous task of pre- 

1 paring for next year’s procession of flowers. Though 

October is a dreamy, loitering, brooding month, luring 

the gardener to quiet, delicious hours of retrospection, 

yet no month of the calendar is a busier one for the garden maker. New 
shrubs and trees must now be set out, seedlings transplanted to their 
permanent quarters, fruit trees pruned, roses lifted to new positions, 
cuttings made, plants repotted for the house, perennial seeds planted, 
tender bulbs removed from the ground and hardy ones set out, hedges 
pruned and leaves collected for making rich mold for winter cover. 


This is indeed a happy month for people with creative imagina- 
tion, for through the mystic October haze, they see faintly, as in a 
vision, the tender colors of their spring garden. It is natural for gar- 
deners to believe in immortality, for in the midst of flower death they 
see Life patiently brooding. Good gardeners also are always young 
in spirit for their minds are fixed on spring when others feel only the 
bitter sting of winter. 


October is the month when the bulbs—“Children of Spring”— 
must be put to sleep so that they may awake early and tell the peoples 
of the earth that spring has arrived. “Ere man is aware that the 
spring is here, the flowers have found it out,” is an old Chinese saying 
that holds a truth. We have little faith in a calendar prophesy, but 
we believe the report of the gladsome crocus and the pale, wan snow- 
drop. The lovely azure Glory of the Snow bids us look up to the 
blue skies of spring and the joyful blaze of tulips warms our hearts, 
torpid from winter’s cold, into new faith. It seems to garden lovers 
that there is magic power in the breath of the first bulbs that drives 
away icy winter—something like the power in the cross that deprives 
the Prince of Evil of his strength. 

The butterfly winging its rapturous way from its dull grub state 
is no more marvelous a transfiguration that a daffodils unfurling from 
its dull bulb prison. The flight of the blue bird across a garden is a 
wonderful thing, so also is the spring rush of blue scillas along the 
garden path. Swallows come not more swiftly than the crocus and 
the Star of Bethlehem leads the way to new hope. The pure white 
fritillaria is like a sweet memory of snow while the beautiful muscari 
dots the grass, a forerunner of summer skies. 

Bulbs are great favorites with all gardenmakers for many reasons. 
They come first of all the flowers, they are easy to grow, are inexpen- 
sive, make the most dashing displays, combine marvelously with other 
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DAFFODILS CROWDING DOWN TO THE WATER'S EDGE, 
’LANTED AFTER NATURE’S OWN INFORMAL AND ALTO 


GETHER DELIGHTFUL MANNER DAFFODILS SHOULD { 
ALWAYS BE PLANTED IN IRREGULAR GROUPS INSTEAD . 
OF PRIM BEDS, OR THEIR CHARM WILL NOT BE FULLY 4 


APPRECIATED 











EREMURUS OR FOX TAIL LILIES, FLAMING LIKE TORCHES AT THE 
EDGE OF A LITTLE GROVE: THESE LILIES GROW HIGHER THAN 
A MAN’S HEAD AND ARE THE SHOWIEST PLANT IN THE GARDEN. 


DARWIN TULIPS IN VARIETY, RUNNING A SCALE OF COLOR FROM 
THE DEEP BASE TONES OF RED TO THE HIGH TREBLE NOTES IN PINK 











Fn Ws: 


GROWING AMONG AZALEA 


MADAM KRELAGE DARWIN TULIPS, 
HINODIGIRI, ON THE ESTATE OF W. B. THOMPSON, YONKERS, N. Y. 


EUTERPE TULIPS, PLANTED WITH THE LIGHT 


MAUVE LILAC, 
BLUE IRIS PALLIDA DALMATICA. 





TRUMPET NARCISSUS AND TULIPS IN SHADES OF YELLOW, GROWIN( 
AT THE BASE OF A BRICK WALL LIKE PATCHES OF SUNSHINE 


WHITE AND PINK BEAUTY TULIPS IN THE FRONT RANK, WITH 
KAISER KROON STANDING IN THE BACKGROUND 
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flowers and can be depended upon to show forth an endless variety of 
true color. The bulb bed need no longer be a bare spot during the 
summer, but can be made to show one joyous succession of color from 
earliest spring until late fall by judicious planting. Early spring car- 
peting plants make fine pictures among the first bulbs. TheAlyssum 
saxatile is wonderful when planted among yellow tulips. Iberis Sem- 
pervirens with its rift of white, can enhance the beauty of almost any 
showing of bulbs. With the yellow tulip or daffodil plant yellow and 
orange Iceland poppies with a few golden primroses among them. 
Put the pink creeping phlox with the Poet narcissus and violet and 
purple pansies with lavender and purple hyacinths. When pink 
Darwin tulips rise above a bed of English daisies and white narcissus, 
or when the blue mertensia carpets the ground beneath, pink tulips 
and hyacinths, the beauty is worth a pilgrimage. Try purple hya- 
cinthes with violet awbrietias and heliotrope. The most dazzling pic- 
ture of all perhaps is the brilliant violet-rose Madam Krelage tulips, 
rising among the rich rose-pink of the azalia hinodigiri. Another heav- 
enly sight is the mauve-lilac Enterpe tulip with blue Iris Pallida Dal- 
matica. 'These are but a few of the lovely combinations of bulbs with 
other flowering plants that create color pictures of rare beauty. The 
landscape architect uses the pure bulb color as an artist uses the pig- 
ment of a pallette, placing them with the harmonious combinations 
of evening or putting them together with brilliant noon-day contrasts. 


EAUTIFUL, however, as such garden pictures are and fasci- 
B nating as is the work of creating them, still nothing touches the 
heart like the bank of a brook planted after nature’s own fash- 
ion. It is a mystery why every one who has an opportunity, does not 
naturalize bulbs in the grass. It is the simplest and the easiest of all 
methods of planting and surely the most beautiful. There are bulbs 
for every situation. Let crocuses star your lawn, daffodils nod by the 
brook, Chionodoxa Lucilliae grow near the foot of your white birch 
trees and anemones dance at the edge of the woods. Bid Narcissus 
bloom among the spring shrubs, and fritillarias, grape hyacinths, 
blue wood-hyacinths, snowdrops, snowflakes, triliums and sweet 
yellow winter aconite grow in every possible grassy place. The lily- 
of-the-valley should blow beneath your window and jonquils run be- 
side your paths. 


All these can be planted, each in little groups, merely by pushing 
a dibber into the lawn, dropping a few spoonfuls of sand into the hole 
and pushing the bulb down firmly so that its base touches the sand 
and is not left hanging in the air. They need no more care and yet 
year after year will return again, as birds to their nesting sites, to the 
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garden. Another method is to turn back the grass, plant them, and 
then lay the grass back in places. 


Every authority on bulb growing advises early purchase. This 
is not only because one has a more choice selection, but because after 
the bulbs have once been dried out the sooner they are in the ground 
the better. Of course, they must not be put in the ground while the 
weather is so hot that there is danger of their beginning to grow 
freely, yet they should make a partial root growth before winter sets 
in. It is a good plan to set the bulbs a little earlier and also a little 
deeper than is generally advised. By so doing the roots may make a 
good start and yet the leaves not attempt to push back the soil. This 
counsel of early buying is especially to be heeded this year for the 
prophesy is that there will be a scarcity of Dutch bulbs. The English, 
French and home-grown bulbs may be had in their usual perfection 
and abundance, but there may be difficulty with the Dutch shipment. 
All growers, however, are making great efforts to supply their people 
with Dutch bulbs. 


HE once popular geometrical beds are losing favor with all 

I gardenmakers save when planted as a display garden in large 
private estate or parks. It requires great art to plant a 
geometrical bed so that every bulb is of uniform height, and blossoms 
at the same time and for this reason commercial] gardeners love this 
form of planting. But for the home gardener the mixed border is a 
much more satisfactory plan. It is far more beautiful, permits greater 
range of color combinations and lonely naturalistic planting and when 
once established can be let alone. All the bulbs in a mixed border 
should be planted in groups or small colonies and in between these 
groups put perennials that will come into perfection after the bulbs 
have finished blooming and thus hide the withering leaves of the bulbs. 
The colonies of bulbs need not be disturbed oftener than every 
three or four years. Of course, for show growers every bulb is lifted 
immediately after blooming, which means practically an entire waste 
of the bulbs. But the average gardenmaker need not go to any such 
expense to have a beautiful display. Blooms should be kept picked, 
in order to permit the bulb to attain its fullest vigor. Naturally the 
plant’s effort is to mature seed, but if this is not permitted then its 
bulb becomes a storehouse of vitality for next season’s growth. The 
leaves should not be cut back until they have turned yellow, for they 
are needed to provide nourishment to the bulb hidden in the ground. 
The general rule for making the ordinary hardy border, in which 
bulbs are to be planted, is to cover the ground with well rotted manure 
and turn it in, digging very deep. On no acconnt must the bulbs be 
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allowed to touch fresh manure. They should be laid 
upon a bed of sand. This is easily done by removing 
the top soil, putting in a small amount of sand, laying 
the bulbs in position and covering again with earth. 
The beds should be well drained for stagnant water 
isruinous. Bulbs require a loamy, sandy soil, so if the 
soil is heavy it should be loosened with leaf mold. 
When the bulbs are in bud the ground should be freely 
watered with liquid manure. 


STRIKINGLY beautiful flower which has 
until recently received but little attention from 
growers is the Eremurus or Fox Tail Lily. 

This is a thick and fleshy root which should be set 
out in the late fall, with the hardy bulbs. Though it is naturally a 
desert plant, it adapts itself to almost any soil, is very hardy, and as 
its stalk, taller than a man, is crowned with a great spike of brilliant 
flowers from one to four feet long, it makes a display impossible to 
improve upon. This is a member of that brilliant family that includes 
also the poker plant, the yuccas and the aloes. They are especially 
striking when grown at the edge of a grove or in front of an evergreen 
hedge or a clump of trees. They are in full bloom through July, and 
in color, range from all shades of yellow and orange, many shades 
of rose and pink to a pure white and a white with a bluish cast. If 
any flower can be called “flame,” surely it is the Hremurus. Though 
acclimated plants are expensive, still they are so hardy, so depend- 
able and beautiful, that they are well worth any price. Clumps 
should be planted in the latter part of September or through Octo- 
ber, in almost any situation, though a semi-shade is best. They will 
stand being transplanted and may be grown from seed, though the 
latter is a task suited only to experienced growers. 

It may be easily understood that to recommend a full list of 
bulbs, which should be planted in the fall for spring blooming, would 
be impossible, for to do this would require the space of a complete 
catalogue. However, the list we are giving at the end of this article 
is a good guide for inexperienced gardeners. The colors are all of 
the best and the varieties of the staunchest. The cost runs from 
thirty-five to fifty cents a dozen, up to five dollars and more for a 
single bulb, according to the quality and rarity of variety. Think 
of having one hundred crocuses of all colors springing up in one’s 
lawn for the small sum of one dollar, or a hundred bright daffodils 


or poet narcissus established by the pool or fountain for but one dollar 
and a half! 
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ROOM IN 
CHINESE STYLE 
DESIGNED BY 
SIR WILLIAM 
CHAMBERS. 





























CHINESE CHIPPENDALE: THE ,MOST 
DISTINGUISHED OF ALL ENGLISH 
CABINET WORK: BY JAMES THOM.- 
SON: WITH RARE ILLUSTRATIONS 


O the England of the eighteenth century must be ac- 
corded the credit of producing three furniture design- 
ers of outstanding skill and capacity. Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton are names that go to form 
a triune of designing force as rare as their combined 
output was admirably notable. Fashions come, fash- 

ions go, but there has always existed a “saving remnant” com- 
posed of a people of cultivated taste to whom the surpassing de- 

signs of the eighteenth century masters have had eminent appeal. 

Today more than at any time in the past does the product of the 

leader—Chippendale—find appreciation. 

Chippendale as a designer of worthwhile furniture was the most 
versatile and prolific of the three, being of a slightly earlier period 
than the others. A masterful woodcarver by trade, he had been 
trained in the Grinling Gibbons school of sculptural performance. 4 
A master of free flowing harmonious line he had small liking for 
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ornament of the minute finicking order, inclining rather to 
bold contrasts of light and shadow. Coming prominently 
23% into notice in seventeen hundred and fifty-four, when he pub- 
lished his “Gentleman’s and Cabinetmaker’s Director,” he 
quickly took the lead as a cabinet and chair maker of dis- 
tinction and promise. 

There must be recognized at least half a dozen varying 
phases of this master’s cabinetmaking activities, namely, the Queen 
Anne, Gothic, Louis Quatorze, Chinese, Louis Quinze and Ribbon 
Back modes. It has been customary to assign the development of these 
to successive periods, but the fact seems to be that as early in his career 
as seventeen hundred and sixty-two, when his second book was pub- 
lished, Chippendale was designing in all the styles enumerated. 

The present article, however, has to do with the style of furniture 
to which has been assigned the appellation Chinese Chippendale, a 
phase of the master’s activities not so well known on this side of the 
water as some others. It is an established fact that as early as the 
seventeen fifties the designer 
was turning his attention to 
the Chinese vogue. 

Chinese Chippendale 
furniture at a time when “Sie 
hand work was the rule was : 
an expensive class to build. 
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As a consequence only clients 
of large means could indulge 
in it which no doubt accounts 
for its being so little known. 
It is moreover of a kind not 
likely to be appreciated in other than 
select circles of society. There are 
refinements connected therewith the 
presence of which would be over- 
looked by all save those of cultiva- 
tion and natural taste. 

Good examples are scarce, and 


po semetl Soucearan mar | hc f), Save in its plainer aspects present 


}, day manufacturers are quite unlikely 
7), to indulge its reproductions. By the 
mi; breaking up of collections in the 
#/;,, British Isles some excellent pieces 
have reached the auction marts and 
== museums. In Boston could be seen 
_————- ‘uu Mee recently a slant top Chippendale 

Caine hipped. desk in black lacquer and gold for 
which five hundred dollars was asked. It was decorated in gold dust, 
the designs being Chinese in character. 

Chippendale was (after the manner of Shakespeare) a master- 
ful adapter. He intuitively made use of the good, discarding the bad. 
Modern designers who have attempted to improve on him can testify 
to the fact. Evidently making no great effort at originality he was 
satisfied to avail himself of the best that others had to offer and by 
doing so succeeded better than if he had strained at “being original,” 
the rock upon which so many designers come to grief. 

Most interesting is it to compare Chippendale’s Chinese designs 
with those of Sir William Chambers, from whom no doubt he got his 
initial ideas along this particular line. Sir William 
Chambers, after a sojourn in the Orient, returned 
to England with a portfolio of ideas for furnishing 
and decorating rooms in the Chinese mode. He also 
was author of a book on Chinese landscape gardening. 

Through Sir William’s efforts and influence the 
Chinese vogue had considerable success. Rooms _, 
were decorated in the Chinese manner and it is pre- |sfg 
sumed that Chippendale took up with the style in 
order to be able to appropriately furnish them. That 
he was more successful in results than the man from 
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whom he took his first ideas _. 
the designs herewith sub- & FEA 
mitted go a great ways to RGA} 
prove. 

Sir William Chambers 
gave impetus to the fashion 
of furnishing in the Chinese 
style, but Chippendale very 
much improved upon him 
by incorporating with the 
Chinese constructional 
lines beautiful ornamental 
features from the Louis 
Quinze style. This was a | 
master stroke, for the results are often very beautiful. That the com- 
bination can be a success is evident once the beautiful bric-a-brac 
cabinet herewith submitted is studied. 

Chippendale, however, was not the only designer of his time to 
follow the lead of Sir William Chambers. In the year seventeen 
hundred and fifty-four, the very same in which Chippendale pub- 
lished his “Director” there was issued from the press “A New Book 
of Chinese Designs by Edwards and Darley,” in which the ideas set 
forth have strong resemblance to the work of Chippendale. 

A characteristic of cabinet work in the Chinese Chippendale 
styles is the admirable fret-work. Because of the intricacy of design 
and extremely involved character of the articles, it has been impos- 
sible in drawings of so small a scale to do more than suggest actual 
pattern. 

The mouldings too on this class of work are delicate and fine, 
quite as fine in their way as are any to be found on the product of 
Adam or Sheraton. 

Chinese Chippendale, because of the fine, airy note given it 
through the fretwork, fits in admirably with the richly furnished rooms 
of many of our modern houses. A single chair can often be intro- 
duced without throwing the whole room out of harmony. It is apt 
to have a refining influence through the delicacy of its construction. 
Its quality might be likened to that of an old violin. 

Needless to say, so decidedly original a style has been grossly 
imitated, so grossly in fact, that the results border upon the ludicrous 
were it not for the fact that such atrocities are anything but humorous. 
Imitations are easily detected, however, because they are never so 
fine in balance or proportion. They are awkward rather than grace- 
ful, coarse rather than delicate. The workmanship also is not up 
to the standard of the genuine old Chippendale. 
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“THE COMING OF THE LORD”: A 
WAR STORY: BY S. N. BEHRMAN 


HE Nonpareil Smoking Jacket Company sends its 
many-hued products to the farthest reaches of the 
United States. In its mirrored show-room on lower 
Fifth Avenue, Edelmann, the proprietor, will display for 
you a whole hierarchy of garments. There are fuscous 
smoking-jackets made of meretricious materials for the 

“piker” trade, for that vast crowd just pushed up from the 

less articulate horde which doesn’t know smoking-jackets. 

But from these, which Edelmann passes over hastily, sniffing, he 

takes you up an ascending scale of fine textures and glowing colors 

till he reaches the eminence of the costly stuff that goes to the 

“swell” stores, for the rich lawyers and the rich brokers, for the 

steel-magnates and the society-idlers, for the matinee idols and the 

panders, from California to Maine. 

But it is not of Edelmann’s show-room that I wish to tell. It is of 
his base of supplies, his work-shop. Really it was not his work-shop 
but Murphy’s. Murphy was a labor-contractor, unsentimental, who 
knew how to handle men. For the business of hiring and firing Edel- 
mann was too kindly. That is a tough job. Labor was becoming in- 
creasingly recalcitrant, independent, uncertain. So Edelmann paid 
Murphy and Murphy undertook to fill Edelmann’s orders. Murphy 
understood the “swine.” 

Though the shop was separated from the show room only by a 
narrow strip of dark corridor, it might have been in another city for 
all relation it had with it. Edelmann scarcely ever looked into it. He 
did not like to see the interminable rows of sallow men at the machines. 
He left it to Murphy. 

They were rather a sullen crew in the shop—with the single excep- 
tion of Hannes. Murphy hated them all; they were kickers, “damned 
foreigners,” who wanted more than the boss earned. Most of them 
were Socialists who listened on street-corners evenings to the prophets 
of Internationalism. 

But Hannes was different. He was not a Socialist and resisted 
all the efforts of his fellows to make him one. Rather he did not re- 
sist; it was merely that he was uninterested, indifferent. ‘Though 
Hannes was only nineteen, he was not, like most of them, newly immi- 
grated, but had lived in New York nearly all his life. His father had 
been a tailor on Canal street. David, the youngest son, had gone to 
school till his father died and then had drifted into shop-work. He 
was a presser. He stood at a machine which bears aloft an enormous 
flat-iron on a spindle. You press down with your foot on an iron 
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“THE COMING OF THE LORD” 


pedal and the flat-iron descends heavily on the prostrate garment on 
the cloth-covered board beneath and when you lift your foot the flat- 
iron swings up and off. All day long Hannes stood at this machine. 

Most often, when they were destined for the big stores that 
bought in large quantities, they had little silken labels under the col- 
lar, specified by the customer. Such as: “Gunning and Field, St. 
Louis,” or “Decker-Lane, Oakland.” Hannes would read these labels 
and wonder vaguely what it would be like to be in those cities. He 
had never been out of New York himself. He liked the elegant look 
of the coats as they hung in front of him, admired the long, soft rolls of 
the lapels . . . . Sometimes, as he stood at his work, he hummed. 


VEN by his humming Hannes was distinguished. For the airs 
iy he hummed were not those of the others—not the plaintive, 
minor strains of the Jewish workmen, nor the robuster, rol- 
licking tunes of the Italians, but American songs which he had learned 
in school. A song of Burns’—“Oh were I in the cold, cold blast”— 
most of the words of which he had forgotten but the tune of which 
clung. And then there were Memorial Day songs which he had been 
taught to sing in unison with other children. But his favorite was 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Something about it, he did 
not know what, thrilled him. The line, “Mine eyes have seen the 
glory of the coming of the Lord,” stirred his imagination. He seemed 
to see some indefinable Colossus, bearing gigantically down on him, 
radiating a white effulgence. Also the phrase, “grapes of wrath” 
struck a responsive chord in his mind. ‘The words evoked a great 
battlefield, and, stored in the middle, in a towering cumulus, a pyra- 
mid of cannon-balls, blue-black, the color of grapes... . 

Fillippo Greco, his nearest neighbor, was much annoyed at this 
patriotic humming of David’s. What kind of songs were these for a 
working-man, a wage-slave, to sing? If David must hum, why didn’t 
he learn the Marsellaise and hum that? One day he had an argument 
about it with Hannes though Fillippo did most of the arguing. And 
then it emerged that David loved these songs, that they meant some- 
thing to him. They were, he said, the songs of his country. At this 
striking evidence of rudimentary thinking in an adult, Fillippo was 
astonished. His country indeed! Didn’t David know that the work- 
man has no country, only a class! 

David didn’t. This was his country and that was all there was 
to it. He had been here nearly fifteen years. He had gone to school 
here. He knew about Valley Forge and Gettysburg. He remem- 
bered glowing speeches of his school principal’s on Memorial Day. 
After all, (though this he did not say out loud) what could one expect 
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of Fillippo who didn’t know very much? None of them knew very 
much who talked about the tyranny that ruled over them. Tyranny 
indeed! Here! 

After a time Fillippo gave up trying to convert David as a bad 
job. There was no use—the boy was weak-minded. He had had his 
head turned by picture-book history. The “struggle of the working- 
man for emancipation, the vast conception of class solidarity trans- 
cending national boundaries” were too much for his feeble brain, viti- 
ated by a false education. So he let David hum his “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” dubbed him “Dopey” and made jokes about the “pa- 
triot” to the other workmen. 

As a rule David did not read the papers. Outside the tiny world 
in which he moved he was faintly aware of the seething of multiple 
forces, but these never took on contour in his imagination. The war 
in Europe was a great fog in which phantom men struggled. He had 
come over too young to remember relatives or friends across the water 
who might be affected. The thing wasn’t real to him. He had taken 
violin lessons when a boy and on Sundays he would stay in his room 
all day and play over and over again the few tunes he knew. The life 
of the streets had little interest for him. Girls rather frightened him. 
He lived almost entirely in a dream-world of his own. 

And then he began to hear mutterings in the shop that the United 
States might enter the war. Something seemed to wake up in David. 
He began to listen to the discussion the men had among themselves on 
the street noon-times. He began to buy papers and to read editorials. 
And out of it all, despite the heated opposition to war among his 
fellows, despite the warnings of Socialist speakers, there emerged in 
David’s mind, clearly and sharply, one salient fact—the “country,” 
his country, was threatened and might be destroyed. It might be 
necessary to defend her, to join an army and fight. Of international 
complications, of Presidential notes and diplomacy, of balance of 
powers and blockades, he knew nothing. He heard rumors of these 
but he did not understand. But what he did know was that he wanted 
passionately, if there was need, to spring to the defence. He was of 
the sort that rushes blindly through sheets of flame, to a joyous death. 

Hannes felt himself, for the first time in his life, in the grip of a 
genuine emotion, an emotion that enfevered him. He argued with 
the men at the shop, surprising them with the sudden falling off of 
his apathy, his mildness. To all denunciations of war as the diver- 
sion and emolument of “Capitalists” he would reply doggedly, almost 
fiercely: ‘But they want to sink our ships. Why do they want to 
sink our ships?” When the scare-heads came out announcing an in- 
ternational plot to invade America Hannes was wildly excited. They 
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wanted to destroy the country! It was then that he made up his 
mind, if war was declared, to enlist in the army. 

This determination he told to his friends at the shop. They tried 
to dissuade him but to no avail. He went to his married sister, his 
nearest living relative, and told her. She remonstrated with him; 
How could he go to war, he was so thin and pale, he had no strength. 
He looked sick as it was. The life would surely kill him even if the 
bullets didn’t. It would be suicide—! But David did not yield. He 
hardly listened. He was going to enlist. 

One day a group of the men heckled him. What had the country 
done for him that he was so anxious to fight for her? Was his life 
easy? Wasn't he a slave? What liberty did he have? What joy in 
life? Why, he looked like a dead man already from working all his life 
in shops! 

“After all,” David had answered, “no wonder you don’t know. 
You're foreigners.” 

There was mighty laughter.... 


HERE followed great days for David. He found himself con- 
I stantly exulted, transfigured. Standing all day at his pressing- 
machine, working the pedal with his feet to put the final smooth- 
ness on an endless stream of smoking-jackets, he would see himself, clad 
in a uniform, charging with a mighty host over a lacerated battlefield. 
He knew very little of trench-life, of warfare conducted by telephone. 
He remembered the battles of his history books—Bull Run and Sara- 
toga—remembered the pictures of fiercely-clashing thousands, and his 
mind visioned, panoramically, battles like these. For the first time in 
his life he felt himself important, part of something big, epochal. He 
would be like those men in the books, he would go down, though anony- 
mously, into history. Perhaps, if he died, his name would be printed 
in the paper, with the name of his regiment and his home. His sister 
would be proud. If he lived there would be life-long honors, he would 
parade in uniform on Memorial Day. He might even do something 
heroic—! 

How wonderful it was to have the chance to do something big 
and fine. He felt lifted far above himself and those about him; he no 
longer lived in a vague and foggy dream-world; he carried himself 
straighter in anticipation of his new duties; he stopped before bulletin- 
boards to read war-news with the feeling: “This is important to me 
—this affects me!” 

When it came to be certain that war would be declared the men 
at the shop stopped guying Hannes. Perhaps it was because they 
were a bit sorry for the pale, stooped, thin boy with the tense, concen- 
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trated look about the eyes and mouth. David felt increasingly like a 
man consecrated to a great task. The words of his favorite song, 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” took on new significance for 
him. The grapes of wrath were indeed storing for the enemy of the 
country. He understood better now the line about the coming of the 
Lord. Only now, this shining, gigantic, terrible Lord was not coming 
toward him, bearing down on him, but marching ahead of him and the 
great host of which he was a part, leading them. He was there, Han- 
nes, keeping step somehow, in that great rhythm... . 

And then the day came. War was declared and volunteers called 
for. Two days later Hannes went to a recruiting office on Twenty- 
third street and enlisted. It was late in the afternoon and he was told 
to come the next day for an examination. Then he went back to his 
pressing-machine. Certainly this was worth-while, this was amount- 
ing to something, this was to be really living—! 


AVID’S examination was set for ten-five in the morning and he 
D had to apply to Murphy to get off at the shop. Murphy 
stormed, but David didn’t mind. What could one expect of 

a foreigner like Murphy? 

One doctor made David read figures on a card twenty feet dis- 
tant, another made him pick red threads from blue. His hearing was 
tested. Then he was sent to another physician with a stethoscope in 
his hand who looked at him doubtfully. He looked at David’s slip. 

“How long have you been working in a shop?” 

“Seven years.” 

“Since you were thirteen, eh?” 

He started tapping David’s chest. After a moment he looked up. 

“Been sick?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Don’t see a doctor?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What did you enlist for?” 

“Why—I wanted——” 

But the doctor was tapping again. Finally he stopped. He put 
aside his stethoscope and looked at David. 

“You'd better quit the shop,” he said, “and go away.” 

“Of course. I’m going to fight.” 

“Fight! Why, man, you can’t fight. You're sick!” 

“No,” said David, confidently. “I’m not sick.” 

“Your lungs are bad. You cough, don’t you?” 

“A littl—not much.” 

“How long?” 














A NEW YORK PLAYGROUND 


“I don’t know. Six months.” 

“No, my boy. You can’t fight. Live with your folks?” 

David answered what seemed to him a highly irrelevant question. 
“Well, you’d better take a rest—go away somewhere—moun- 
tains—” 

“But— , 

“T’ll tell you what. Here’s my card. Come to see me sometime. 
I'll look you over again and give you some medicine.” 

“But,” protested David. “I want to fight—I want to go to 
war.” 

“It’s out of the question. You’re sick I tell you. You wouldn’t 
last two months in the trenches. Come to my office sometime. The 
address is on the card.” 

The doctor took the next man’s slip. David walked uncertainly 
out of the room. The doctor was conscious of a slight irritation against 
the greed that builds badly ventilated shops. And then he forgot all 
about it. 

David walked mechanically back to his work. How could he 
be sick and not know? Had the doctor some ulterior motive in telling 
him that? Was the matter of the sickness a pretext to keep him out 
of the army? But he did cough. And sometimes he felt unaccount- 
ably hot .... 

At the door of the workroom Murphy inquired sarcastically 
whether they had made him a captain. David did not answer. He 
went to his machine, laid a smoking-jacket carefully over the cloth- 
topped board, pressed down the iron pedal with his feet and directed 
the heavy iron over the coat-collar. 

And all the while, the champing hosts of the Lord tramped on 
and on over his head, leaving him forever behind. 


A NEW YORK PLAYGROUND 


LL the day, from dawn 'till dark, 

Nations play within this park. 

East and West are in that swing, 
Feet that crowd, and hands that cling 
Europe leans to catch a ball. 
In the shadow of that wall, 
Asia sings and hugs a doll. 
—All the day, from dawn ’till dark, 
Nations play within this park.— 

Mary Carolyn Davis. 
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BEAUTY AND PERMANENCE SHOWN IN 
THESE AMERICAN COUNTRY HOMES 


a UILDERS of the world, from the tiniest coraline that 
| er! forms its white palaces in tropical seas, to man who 

tees ‘aises skyscrapers to the sun, build upon unescapable 
| re WN g tradition re laws. _— wn! — _ he 2 a 
rm / ing something original, something distinctly individual, 
RSS SS but this is ede ‘ating for haak of him lies 
subtle influences and memories and loves that he cannot help but weld 
into his work. Every house, therefore, is a composite picture of what 
man has been, what he believes to be comfort, what he thinks is beau- 
tiful, what he hopes is substantial. 

Every house is but another chapter of national and personal 
history, for in it is incorporated a line of building experience that 
extends from the first rude protective structure to the present artistic 
creation. Mathematical law supports this building tradition, shapes 
it into lines suitable to its locality, and good taste (as far as may be 
understood) ornaments it. Thus the past and the present, the nation 
as a whole and the individual person who is building the house are all 
amalgamated as it were in one speaking effect. 


A motley sight indeed are some of the houses built in America 
that attempt to mingle a portion of the salient features of the archi- 
tecture of all countries into one meaningless jumble. This is by no 
means composite building. It is rather like a patch work quilt—the 
very opposite of what is understood by a composite picture. True 
it is that the whole world helps every individual man to build his 
house. It offers him brick, metals, fine woods, and precious marbles 
with which he works out ideas culled from the experience of archi- 
tects of all ages and climes. Rightly used, all this past experience 
should yield a man only perfect impressions. Successes only should 
be gathered and immortalized and the failures forgotten. Just why 
it is that man continues to record the mistakes of the past instead of 
its beautiful successes is impossible to say, yet America testifies alas, 
to the fact that with stubborn blindness man chooses to build after 
the failures of his ancestors. 

Long Island still possesses as object lessons some of the houses 
that are typical examples of architecture, perfect of their kind, and 
emblematic of their periods of American history that should be re- 
corded. Old builders might not have known how to create efficient 
kitchens, nor plan the interior of the house so that work would be 
minimized, but they did know how to build with broad flowing lines, 
how to design doorways that are classic and fashion detail of fireplaces 
and woodwork within that have never been excelled for pure beauty. 
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Designed by Bates and Howe 


HENRY R. SWARTLEY JR’S., COUNTRY RESIDENCE AT GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND: 
THE PROPORTION, BALANCE AND GRACE OF DESIGN MAKES IT PRE 
EMINENTLY THE IDEAL HOME, ONE BUILT TO LAST FOR GENERATIONS. 
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Designed by Clipston Sturgis 
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HOME OF WIL 
LIAM L. GARRISON, 
AT WEST NEW 
TON, MASSACHI 
SETTS, WHICH 
SHOWS AS GREAT 
A REFINEMENT 
AND RESERVED 
STRENGTH AS 
ANY BUILT IN 
COLONIAL DAYS 
DOORWAY AT 
THE LEFT IS A 
FINE EXAMPLE 
OF MODERN 
WORKMANSHIP 
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MODERN INTERPRETATION OF COLONIAL FEELING IS GIVEN THE 
HOME OF MRS. GEORGE GALES, AT GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND, 
BY AYMAR EMBURY WHO HAS DONE SO MUCH IN REVIVING AN IN- 
TEREST IN COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE THROUGHOUT THE EAST. 











Designed by Grosvenor Atterbury 


COUNTRY HOME OF CHARLES PEABODY ESO., AT COLD 
SPRING HARBOR, LONG ISLAND: THIS HOUSE IS A 
GOOD EXAMPLE OF MODERN COUNTRY HOMES TYPICAL 
OF AMERICAN DESIRE FOR COMFORT AND BEAUTY 
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irmstrong & DeGelleke, Architects 


NORTH COURT OF THE RESIDENCE OF GORDON K. BELL, KATONAH, NEW 
YORK, SHOWS A FINE UNION OF WALL AND HOUSE THROUGH THE 
MEDIUM OF STONE CORNICES AND ARCHES: ONE’ FEELS rHAT 
THERE MUST BE A COZY, SECLUDED GARDEN BEHIND THAT WALL 
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OUR PICTURESQUE COUNTRY HOMES 


When a modern architect wishes to build a house of fine distinction 
he goes back to these old Long Island houses, studies the iron work 
of hinges, door latches, window catches, the door frames, dentals of 
the eaves and proportion of dormer windows, even the laying of a 
brick walk, and from them he gains fresh impressions. Not that he 
copies them line for line, but he sees that they stand as the embodi- 
ment of good taste. True some of the details were very bad but 
their failure is so apparent that it prevents him from making similar 
mistakes. The old houses therefore furnish a rich field of compari- 
son for the modern architect and should be read and studied as thor- 
oughly as any learned book on the subject of architecture. 

The old houses that we love to look at radiate always a sense of 
mystery. The planting about the house shut off the back garden 
from the front in a subtle, not an obvious way, but the result is a 
sense of privacy that is most charming. One sees the ceremonial per- 
fection of the front of the house but feels some way that there are 
arbors and sheltered nooks at the rear where the family rests and 
where the children play, as in a room shut far from trying eyes. There 
is also a stately substantial look about these old houses; they are 
well balanced and rest solidly on the earth. They were built for the 
most part from one main axis of the hallway with wings extending 
symmetrically on either hand. It would seem that every home-maker 
did not consider his home finished until he had planted trees about it 
for all the old homes that we like best to see have great trees stand- 
ing guard, that must have been planted when the house was first 
finished. 

We are showing some most interesting examples of modern 
architecture, that are as delicately lovely in detail, fine in composition, 
and attractive in silhouette as any designed by architects of the old 
days. Modern life is much more complex than in the early Colonial 
days and for this reason modern architecture is apt to be complex also. 
The majority of people want porches, sun rooms, and conservatories 
which our ancestors did not have. Such details must somehow be in- 
corporated in the design without marring the dignity of its masses. 
In the house designed for Henry R. Swartley, Jr., by Bates and 
Howe, architects, built at Great Neck, Long Island, we find the 
gracious dignity and charm we are wont to associate only with old- 
time work. Every detail of this house is worth careful consideration, 
from the classical entrance, to the oval treatment of the windows in 
the lower story, the square treatment of the second story and the 
pointed finish of the dormers. The proportion of the dormers, bal- 
ance of woodwork and brick and the reserved charm of the whole build- 
ing is most admirable. We can imagine no time of day or night 
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when this house would not be a picture of home beauty. The play 
of light and shade from great trees or the effect of moonlight color 
brings out with equal wonder its power for hospitable, charming 
loveliness. 

Grosvenor Atterbury has designed for Charles Peabody, at 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, a house equal in charm as far as 
generous home hospitality is concerned, but distinctly different in 
treatment. This house is also of brick, in shades of brown, with two 
large wings extending from the main axis of the house. Pleasing 
variety has been given the face of the house by the treatment of win- 
dows, some are in groups, others single, some large, others small, but 
all have been introduced so that the effect gives variety without des- 
troying the main effect of simple lines. The planting about this 
house is especially charming. The road curving gracefully, the ever- 
greens telling of winter cheer and the great chimneys of wide fire- 
places, speak eloquently of home charm and comfort. 

Quite opposite in type is the home of Mrs. George Gales at Great 
Neck, Long Island, designed by Aymar Embury, in a style character- 
istic of all that he does. His preservation of all that goes to make the 
Colonial spirit precious to us is well known to every builder in America. 
No matter what liberties he takes with introduction of verandas, and 
sun porches, there is always the stateliness of the old Colonial house. 
In this case he has built the house into the yard, taking advantage of 
the unevenness of ground and existing trees so that it seems like a liv- 
ing, growing sentient creation. 

Another fine bit of architecture, reminiscent of New England 
homesteads, is that designed by R. Clipston Sturgis for William L. 
Garrison, Jr., at West Newton, Massachusetts. Certainly no ancient 
Colonial homestead could show a finer reserve or more classic simplicity 
than this house. Seen through its winter lace-work of tree branches, 
it appears to be the embodiment of warmth, coziness, roominess and 
all that is desirable in a home. We can imagine its charm when the 
light and shade of summer foliage play upon it. 

Quite different again is the residence of Gordon K. Bell, Katonah, 
New York, designed by Armstrong and DeGelleke, architects. The 
photograph is of the North Court and shows how charmingly the com- 
bination of rough stone and cement has been handled. The stone 
work of the building corners forms a fine link of connection for the 
great stone wall of the court. No matter from what angle this build- 
ing is seen its picturesque quality is most apparent. 

We have chosen these photographs because the variety of 
detail can be studied with advantage by both layman and architect. 

(Continued on page 99) 
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WHAT IS THE “‘VIGILANTES” WHAT 
IS IT DOING FOR THIS COUNTRY? 
ANSWERED BY HERMAN HAGE. 
DORN 


HE avowed purpose of The Vigilantes, a non-partisan 
organization of authors, artists and others is to arouse 
the country to a realization of the importance of the 
war problems confronting the American people; to 
awaken and cultivate in the youth of the country a 
sense of public service and an intelligent interest in 

citizenship and national problems; to work vigorously for 
preparedness, mental, moral and physical; to work with 
especial vigor for Universal Military Training and Service under 
exclusive Federal control as a basic principle of American de- 
mocracy. ‘The Vigilantes though only organized a few months ago 
has already made its power felt all over our country. Early in 
the year a certain group of writers who were deeply concerned by 
America’s unpreparedness ardently desired an opportunity to use 
whatever power their brains possessed to break the apathy which 
seemed to be choking the American mind and soul. So they banded 
together with the intent to arouse the people of the country through 
the medium of the press, through personal appeals, posters, speeches, 
and in every other way that would quicken the people of America 
into a sense of the country’s peril. 

The name Vigilantes was chosen because they wished to invoke 
the memory of the daring and unflinching men who once before in 
the history of our country, at a crucial time, brought order out of 
chaos. The crisis which confronts our nation, crimes of indifference, 
materialism, selfishness and disloyalty seemed to those writers to call 
for action, for measures stern as those used by the Vigilantes of old. 

The men and women who started this organization expressed 
their willingness to write articles, stories, or poems or to draw cartoons, 
on demand, absolutely without charge, on any subject which the 
managing editor of the Vigilantes might specify. The editor’s duty 
was to give these contributions the widest possible publicity. To do 
this, a syndicate service was arranged which was made to include two 
newspapers in every city of the Union of over five thousand inhabi- 
tants. A special arrangement was made at the same time with the 
American Press Association for the distribution of the material 
through their service, and a large number of articles and poems have 
also been sent through this Association to ten thousand rural dailies 
and weeklies which it serves. 

The first material sent out by the Vigilantes to the newspapers 
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appeared about the middle of March. Since then they have sent out 
hundreds and hundreds of articles and poems to newspapers in almost 
every city, town and village in the United States, so that their circu- 
lation of patriotic material is literally unmeasurable. All of this 
material has been written by the best writers of our country abso- 
lutely without charge. These articles were of such importance 
(because they were written by the most profound thinkers of our day), 
that but few of the richest metropolitan dailies could afford to have 
purchased them. These articles also not only raised the standard of 
the smaller periodicals and papers, but gave their readers, living for 
the most part in out of the way places, rarest opportunities for becom- 
ing acquainted with the most vital issues of the day. Some of this 
material was written in the form of very short stories or anecdotes and 
in a humorous vein, so that even the most careless were made to grasp 
some significant point without knowing it. Some of this material was 
in the form of poems, that could be set to music and sung by the school 
children or recited by rural orators. 


MONG the first who volunteered their services were: George 
Ade, Booth Tarkington, Theodore Roosevelt, Irvin Cobb, 
Robert W. Chambers, Charles Dana Gibson, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, Emerson Hough, Meredith Nicholson, Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams. These were followed by many hundreds more. Other 
contributing members who are now giving valued services are: Ger- 
trude Atherton, Ray Stannard Baker, Rex Beach, Porter Emerson 
Browne, Ellis Parker Butler, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Oliver Herford, 
Wallace Irwin, Amy Lowell, Percy MacKaye, Gouverneur Morris, 
Ernest Poole, Stewart Edward White and John Vance Cheney. 
The Vigilantes began their campaign with a series of articles in 
favor of universal service. These were followed by others attacking 
pacifism root and branch, and still others took up the fight for an 
increase in the Nation’s agricultural acreage; for an adequate ship- 
building and airship building program; for the Liberty Loan; for 
the New York State Census; the Red Cross; household economies 
and other food reforms. Recently they have been conducting a 
vigorous campaign against the German language newspapers all over 
the country and certain periodicals printed in English which are 
obviously pro-German. Those who have followed the expressed prin- 
ciples of the alien newspapers have observed with satisfaction, that 
the watchful work of the Vigilantes has succeeded in greatly changing 
their spirit. The attitude of the papers toward the Government is 
now for the most part respectful. Sneers, mockery, derison, sullen 
scorn, lies and pernicious talk are much less in evidence, for the editors 
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of these papers know that one seditious word may call down the 
entire army of Vigilantes upon them. 

Ernest Poole, of the Vigilantes, in an article on “The Fighters 
and The Haters” in a recent number of McClure’s Magazine, com- 
ments on self-advertisers who shout their hatred of Germany from 
the house tops as follows: 


“To hear such folks inveigh against Germany, you might think 
they were the fighters here. But in Europe it has not been so. I 
remember a woman in London who was like many now in New York. 
She told me in a voice quivering with bitterness that even when the 
war was over she wanted nothing but evil to come to every man and 
woman and child in the German empire. Meanwhile, as far as I 
could find, she was doing nothing for the war. She took it out in 
talking. In London there were not many like her, for the English 
are not good Haters. But in Berlin there were thousands. I remem- 
ber, one evening in Beethoven Saal, looking down from the low 
gallery upon a throng of well-dressed people listening to an actor 
who was reciting the “Hymn of Hate.” ‘The little man was hysterical; 
he tore his rage to tatters; his hatred of the people of England was 
to endure to the end of time. And those people rose and cheered 
him until the great hall seemed to rock with the noise. I was told 
by one of them that night: 

“We Germans now all feel like that. You will hear the ‘Hymn 
of Hate’ sung by the boys in the trenches all along the Western front.” 

“But I went to the boys in the trenches and found them big 
stolid German youths, standing out there in the drenching rain and 
quietly fighting for Germany. They had no time for hating. And 
from all the correspondents I know I have heard it is the same in 
the French and English trenches. They are too busy killing Ger- 
mans to hate them. And so it is, all over Europe. As you leave 
Berlin or Vienna, London, Paris, Petrograd, Rome, and travel toward 
the battle lines, the shrill, hysterical cries of the Haters die away; 
and you come upon the Fighters, the quiet men who are working 
hard at the business of war, enduring privation, exhausting toil, and 
suffering and disease and death, and taking it all as a matter of course. 
They fill in their leisure hours with jolly little songs and games. 
Fighters have no time for hate. 

“And so over here as we enter the struggle, if you engage in 
any one of the numberless tasks that are needed to back up our allies 
abroad and later our own armies in France, you will have no time 
for hatred. You will need all your strength and all your time, you 
will give yourself heart and soul to this cause, you will do your share 

(Continued on page 112) 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSES, DE- 
SIGNED TO SOLVE THE SER- 
VANT PROBLEM. A TWO- 
STORY COTTAGE AND A LARGE 
STONE AND HALF-TIMBER 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


4: solutions of building houses to 


help solve the servant problem are 

offered this month. These two solu- 

tions are of exactly the opposite type. 
One is to build so simply that the house- 
work can be done by the mistress of the 
house, with no need for servants. The 
other furnishes such comfort, pleasant 
rooms and working facilities that servants 
will like to stay in the house and troubles 
arising from dissatisfied workers will not 
have to be met. 

In the first house, every thought of the 
architect was for the mistress of the house, 
who enjoys doing her own work, yet does 
not wish to do it in the drudging, old-fash- 
ioned way. Housework under such condi- 
tions cannot be a drain on a woman’s 
strength. With a light, beautiful kitchen 
and ample pantries, the worker does not 
feel shut away in a gloomy corner. Views 
of sky and garden are enjoyed by the one 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER ELEVEN; FIRST 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER ELEVEN; SECOND 
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who is washing the dishes as fully as by 
the member of the family who is resting 
upon the front porch or sitting by the liv- 
ing room window. No unnecessary steps 
need be taken in this little house, for the 
working rooms are in immediate relation, 
without the annoyance of extra doors and 
hallways. 

In the second house, the working wing 
of the house is entirely separate from the 
family’s quarters. It is just as beautifully 
built and just as conveniently planned as 
the main body of the house. Large win- 
dows through which sun can enter and gar- 
den vistas be enjoyed, are for servants as 
well as masters. Their sleeping rooms are 
light and airy and their dining room should 
be finished with as cheerful and as satisfy- 
ing colors as the master’s dining room. 
Under such considerate treatment, those 
who do the work will feel at home and not 
have the dissatisfied rebellion that makes 
them wish to leave. 

Touchstone House number eleven was 
planned with the idea of obtaining the great- 
est amount of space and comfort with the 
least amount of money. Therefore the 
unnecessary expense of double walls to 
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A PRACTICAL, YET ARTISTIC HOUSE, 
PLANNED SO THAT THE MISTRESS CAN Di) 
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A PRACTICAL, BEAUTIFUL DESIGN FOR 
HOUSE REQUIRING ONE OR MORE SERVANTS 
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the hall becomes merely the 
little entrance space from 
which one passes, on the left 
to the dining room and on the 
right to the living-room. By 
doing without these walls a 
greater sense of space is created, for dining 
room, living-room and hall seem virtually 
one large room. 

The feature of the living-room is the fire- 
place with bay-window directly opposite. 
This room is amply lighted with bay-win- 
dows letting in sunlight from three direc- 
tions and the two large groups of windows 
at either end of the room. The wall spaces 
were purposely left bare so that the large 
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directly beneath the windows, and 
dressers at either side, provided with 
glass doors and shelves above and 

wooden doors or drawers if pre- 
i ferred, below. There is a large 
pantry with space for an icebox, 
which could be filled from the outside if de- 
sired. There is a window in the pantry, 
ample shelf room and a doorway leading 
down to the cellar. 

Upstairs we have indicated two large 
bedrooms and a small one opening from the 
owner’s room, for the child’s room. If, 
however, this child’s bedroom is not needed, 
then it could be turned into a bath-room 
and the bath-room could then be used as 





















TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 12: 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 

















pieces of furniture such as 
piano, bookcases, davenport, 
etc., could be arranged to ad- 1 
vantage. 

The kitchen has been given 
a small entry of its own from 
the garden side of the house. 
It is provided with a large 
sink and double drain boards, 
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a small sewing room or a storage 
place. We always try to give light 
to the hall and in this case the plan 
works out very naturally. We have 
made the little seat beneath the win- 
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LIVING ROOM IN HOUSE NUMBER TWELVE: DRAWN BY FREDERIC KARL WEIGELT. 


dows just for coziness and convenience. 

The exterior of this house is unusually 
charming for so small a home. Because 
the roof is so conspicuous, we have made it 
a distinguishing feature by rolling the edges, 
somewhat after the fashion of a thatched 
roof, and cut back the peak to further in- 
crease its interesting lines. The house is of 
stucco and metal lath. The walls could be 
tinted light cream color and the roof and 
all exposed woodwork be stained mossy 
green or brown as preferred. This house 
could also be worked out in tones of gray 
if preferred. 

The fault of most small houses is that 
they not only look like a box on the outside 
but are without comfort on the inside. In 
this case however, we think both beauty and 
coziness have been obtained. The rooms 
are not too small and they are so arranged, 
one with another, that the housework can 
easily be done with no unnecessary steps. 

Touchstone House number twelve fur- 
nishes an entirely opposite problem. In 
this case we wished to build a much more 
pretentious home, one that will house a 
large family comfortably. Though the ex- 
pense of building was not the foremost con- 
sideration, yet here also we have done away 
with unnecessary wall space and have segre- 
grated the service division of the house in 
a most satisfactory manner. But one door 
separates the kitchen, pantry and servant’s 
hall from the family living-rooms, yet the 
maid who hears the door bell will not have 
far to go to answer it. The stairway leads 
directly up from the living-room and the 
archway on either side leads to the entrance 
vestibule, telephone nook and to the serv- 
ant’s quarters. Directly opposite the stair- 
way is the sun-room, entered through three 
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arched, French doors. The study of the 
floor plan, with the detail pen drawing of 
the living-room, shows how great a pic- 
turesqueness has been given this room by 
the placing of the fire-place in the center of 
the house instead of at one side. By cen- 
tralizing the fire-place it becomes the axis 
around which are grouped the living-room, 
library, dining room and loggia. One can 
pass from the living-room to any of these 
rooms or to the sun-room without having 
to cross through the center of the room, so 
there would be little confusion when mem- 
bers of the family were going and coming. 
This also gives a sense of surprise and 
pleasant vistas from the main room. It 
also provides each room with an open fire. 
The loggia can be given a wall-fountain of 
brick or stone, backed up against the fire- 
place. Many delightful treatments are pos- 
sible for this loggia, by the use of well- 
chosen tile floor, fountain figures, jars with 
trees in them and furniture. The living- 
room is well lighted, not only through the 
outside windows, but it also receives dif- 
fused light from the French doors leading 
to the sun-porch and the sliding doors lead- 
ing to the library and dining room. The 
room is therefore exceptionally well lighted, 
as well as made cheerful by the open fire. 

Upstairs there are four bedrooms, two 
baths, a sewing room and large sleeping 
porch, with an abundance of closets. There 
is a fire-place in the owner’s room and we 
have arranged the entrance to the bath- 
room through a private vestibule, in order 
to get a large wardrobe space in addition to 
the closet for the storing of clothes. In 
case another bath-room is desired, the room 
we have indicated as a sewing-room, could 
be easily made into a bath-room, and part 
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of the porch enclosed to make room for a 
sewing-room. Still another change in the 
plan would be to enclose the entire porch in 
glass for a winter sitting-room. 

Every consideration has been given the 
servants’ wing of the house, not only in the 
working conveniences of the kitchen with 
its large dresser, pantry, storage room and 
service porch, but also in the generous size 
of the sleeping rooms, bath and closets up- 
stairs. The elevation of this house shows 
that the first floor is made of stone and the 
upper story of half timber construction. 
The shade of the exposed woodwork should 
be taken from the color of the stone. In 
some localities the stone is of such a tone 
that nothing but brown woodwork with 
creamy plaster would look suitable. Some- 
times stone shows rich gray tones so that 
the woodwork could be stained gray and 
the roof made of slate or gray shingles. If 
possible, the woodwork should be treated 
with an oil finish or a stain instead of paint, 
because paint generally has too great a lustre 
to harmonize with the soft surface of stone. 

A pleasant variety has been given the 
outside of this house by the treatment of 
the windows. Some in the main portion 
have been made in groups of three within 
an arch. Others are square. Still others 
put in the form of a little oriole or bay- 
window. Thus any sense of monotony has 
been avoided. The first impression of this 
house is one of rich dignity. The approach 
to it could be treated in many dignified 
ways, according to whether it is to set far 
back from the street or quite close to it. 
The house would receive added dignity if 
built upon a terrace. 

A house the size and quality of this one 
should have a suitably designed garden. 
Nothing but a garden could bring out the 
full beauty of such a house. It would mar 
or enhance its beauty according to whether 
wisely or unwisely planted. Such a house 
requires a garden with rather a formal ar- 
rangement, to serve as an outdoor living- 
room. 

People are awakening to an appreciation 
of the value of furniture in a garden. There 
should be seats here and there where par- 
ticular views or fine beds of flowers could 
be enjoyed. Some seats should be in the 
sun and some in shady nooks. A garden of 
this size should have a pool, a little foun- 
tain, a sun dial and above all a bird bath. 

The garden should begin properly from 
the loggia. This loggia should be furnished 


with tables, chairs and couches built on pur- 
pose to stand all sorts of weather. No part 
of a house offers greater opportunity for in- 
dividual and delightful treatment than the 
loggia. It is definitely a connecting link 
with the garden so should be half garden 
and half room. Little trees in tubs and 
porch boxes with flowers carry the garden 
spirit within it. Furniture similar to that 
used on the loggia should be placed also in 
the garden to carry the sense of a living- 
room out to the garden. 

Properly furnished, a garden is as beau- 
tiful in winter as in summer. It does not 
have the deserted, neglected look that a 
garden generally has, when it is dependent 
on flower color only for its beauty. In 
Italian gardens, jars, vases, tables and 
benches of shining marble are suitable. 
There is something about the brilliant blue 
of the sky and rich green of the trees that 
carry the polish of marble, but for Ameri- 
can gardens furniture made of concrete and 
marble dust seem much more suitable. It 
is less stately, more like an old boulder in 
quality and weathers quickly into harmoni- 
ous color. 

The old world has long known the deco- 
rative value of plants, shrubs and small trees 
in jars. Plant-jars of wood or of concrete 
with colored tile set in them help greatly in 
bringing a sense of finish to a garden. Placed 
at intervals along a walk or at the end of a 
walk they give an emphatic note and help 
centralize pictures. 
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ORIGINAL AND BEAUTIFUL 
AMERICAN FURNITURE DE- 
SIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
FLOY KATHERINE HANSON 


HE breakfast room looked toward 

the morning sun, as a breakfast room 

should, and the sun had much reason 

for lingering at its southern windows, 
for the room was not at all one of those 
show places that leave us wondering where 
the people really live—on the contrary, it 
had the homey look of a well-used apart- 
ment. 

Its chief 
quality was a 
sense of free- 
dom of ex- 
pression, but 
freedom tem- 
pered by a 
well - trained 


taste. The 
walls were 
yellow,  suf- 


ficiently gray- 


ed to soften 
the sunlight, 


and suggested 
brightness 
caught in a 
leafy shadow. 


A HALL CABINET AND MIRROR MADE OF UNCOLORED 
THE PANEL DECORATIONS ARE PASTEL RED 
THE HANDLES 


OILED OAK. 
AND YELLOW ON A GOLD BACKGROUND. 
AND HINGES ARE OF WROUGHT IRON. 
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The oak of its fittings was strong and 


gray against this background. There was 
not much furniture, and a look of rest 


ful simplicity was further given by the lines 
which these pieces followed. A long and 
narrow table was almost, but not quite, oi 
a monastery pattern. A _ bench stretched 
along each side. The chairs at head and 
foot were relieved of severity by backs oi 
tapestry. A tall combination of buffet and 
cabinet showed its carved and colored doors 
well above the rest. The warm gray of the 
wood was enriched in all of the furniture by 
touches of subdued color added to the work 
of the carving tool. ‘A table runner of dull 
yellow linen had a few embroidered stitches 
of similar hues, which reached their climax 
in a bowl of Russian pottery filled with fruit, 
and a pair of Russian candlesticks. An em 
broidered hanging which had evidently been 
planned for its particular place occupied the 
wall space opposite the windows and fur 
nished a supplement to the view outside. It 
was a landscape poetic in conception and 
unconventional in execution, for several 
materials had entered into its making and 
many kinds of stitches had been combined 
to produce a quiet rich effect. 

Miss Floy Katherine Hanson, whose fur- 
niture and floor plans we had come to see, 
and whose breaktast room had been opened 
to us, is a young Southern woman recently 
established in New York. In her little attic 
studio on Long Island Miss 
Hanson plans and develops 
her furniture. She carves, 
colors and finishes the 
pieces herself. Although 
she has definitely departed 
from classic and_ period 
models, their influence may 
be traced in her work. She 
confesses to many hours 
spent in museums and li- 
braries, examining, meas- 
uring and making close ac- 
quaintance with the best 
examples offered in her 
line. There is the play- 
spirit of a Gothic carver in 
her work, but she adds 
freedom and originality, a 
quality that is peculiarly 
her own. 

One feels that Miss Han- 
son has had much pleasure 
in the beauty that she has 
created. Indeed, it is this 
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play-spirit which is one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics in the ornamentation 
of her dignified pieces of furniture— 
like the gay blossoming of a sturdy tree. 
Her designs are individual and give de- 
lightful surprises of irregularity in well- 
halanced spaces. There is a wide variety 
in her treatment of woods, not only in the 
carving and coloring, but also in the rever- 
ence which she shows for the value of a 
beautiful wood in its natural state. For 
example, in a small dressing-table set, the 
legs and top of the stool and table are fin- 
ished with a simple dressing to protect the 
surface from dust, leaving all of the original 
freshness and color of the wood unchanged. 
\ppropriate colors are used in the decorated 
panels to harmonize with the unpainted 
parts, lending an additional beauty to the 
warm glow in the wood itself. 

The individual note is expressed in each 
piece of furniture, from the general color 
plan and treatment of surfaces to the small- 
est details of the specially designed metal 
fitments. Color has been used in many 
ways, in combining light and dark woods in 
several articles. One dressing-room set is 
of ebony and white maple, with insets of 
old Japanese carving lacquered in red and 
gold The mirror frame of ebony is en- 


A SERVING TABLE FOR THE DINING-ROOM, OAK 
STAINED A GREYISH TONE: THE COLOR IN THE 
CARVED PANELS OF PURPLE DULL RED AND 
BLUE: THE HANDLES ARE BRASS. 


riched with the Japanese wood and a slight 
pattern of red 
and black painted 
on the maple 
softens the con- 


trast. White 
wood and black 
walnut have 
been used _ to- 


gether in a little 
chest which has 
its surface fur- 
ther varied by 
panels of raw- 
hide. Of course 
there are painted 
panels in mir- 
rors, and also in 
other places. 
Hildegarde of 
our early fairy 
tales should have 
wakened to 
comb her golden 
locks before a 
dressing table 





THIS MIRROR IS OF EBONY 
WITH JAPANESE LACQUER 
AND RED AND GOLD 
CARVED DECORATIONS. 
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belonging to the Spicetree Garden Set—the 
shrubs that blossom about its glass grew in 
the land that is very far away, where a 
golden glamor spreads through all the air 
and one lives happily forever after. And 
then there was a fire-screen whose upper 
portion was of carved and perforated wood, 
framing a panel of rawhide. The skin was 
mottled—a little gold had been added to it 
and some touches of color. 

Miss Hanson is an enthusiast on the 
subject of dependence upon American ma- 
terials for artistic expression. She likes 
to turn away from well-worn conventional 
ideas to invent new and pleasing combina- 
tions. She uses materials within reach 
whenever that is possible. Hence war 
conditions have seriously hampered her 
work. 

She realizes, of course, that America 
cannot produce immediately such wares 
as the workers of Europe have required 
generations to perfect. But Miss Hanson 
contends that it is the designer and not 
the material of which the thing is made, 
which determines its value. The appre- 
ciative use of material at hand may pro- 
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HALL CHEST OF OAK STAINED A DULL BROWN. 
THE PANELS IN FRONT ARE CARVED OND COL- 
ORED A DULL RED. THE INSIDE OF THE LID 
CARRIES A BEAUTIFUL DESIGN OF SCRIPT AND 
SAILBOATS IN PURPLE, BLUE AND GREEN. 


duce an object of Art independent of that 
object’s intrinsic worth. For instance, 
the Chinaman fashions from the clay at 
his door a simple bowl reflecting in its 
gay lining a suggestion of sky and sea and 
flower. With almost childish crudeness 
he paints a freehand pattern on its outer 
surface, fires it in a rough oven of his 
own making, and produces an expression 
of the beauty in his own mind. Thus the 
creator is more important than his 
medium, and the real creative mind uses 
the thing that is nearest as a vehicle of 
expression. All great art workers in any 
line have first of all learned to master 
their most convenient resources and to 
express themselves fully and beautifully 
therein. . One’s native tongue should al- 
ways be his clearest and easiest means of 
expression, 

“Since the days of Phoenician inven- 


(Continued on page 111) 
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BULBS: CHILDREN OF THE 
SPRING 
(Continued from Page 71) 

SinGLE Earty TULIps 

Cardinal Rampollo—Clear yellow, orange- 
red border. 

Prince of Austria—Terra-cotta 

Calypso—Light sulphur-yellow 

Golden Queen—Golden yellow 

Rising Sun—Deep golden yellow 

Flamingo—Deep rose, shaded lighter with 
white stripes 

Ibis—Dark brilliant pink 

Pink Beauty—Deep pink 

Brilliant Star—Brilliant scarlet, black cen- 
ter 

Grace Darling 
marked olive 

Vermilion Brilliant—Glittering scarlet 

La Remarquable—Bordeaux purple, light 
shaded border 

L’Intéressante— Deep mauve-violet, bor- 
dered white 

Lady Boreel—Snow white 

Pelican—Pure white 

White Beauty— 





3ronze-scarlet ; base yellow 





DousLe Earty TuLips 

Couronne d’Or—Golden 
orange 

Mystery of India—Terra-cotta with salmon 
glow 

Golden King—A clear golden yellow 

Tearose—Saffron 

Murillo—Delicate blush pink 

Rose d’Amour—Very showy delicate pink 

Electra—Dark mellow purple 

Le Matador—Scarlet with purple 

Bleu Celeste—Soft violet-purple 

Lac van Haarlem—Brilliant rosy violet 

Boule de Neige—Pure white 


flushed 


yellow 





BREEDER TULIPS 

Bronze-Queen—Soft 
golden bronze 

Fairy—Deep orange, shaded mahogany 

Lucifer—Terra-cotta-orange 

Godet Parfait—Dark plum purple, white 
base with blue halo 

Willem de Zwyger—Very dark blue-purple, 
white base with blue halo 

Heloise—Purplish-red, shaded old-rose ; in- 
side brown edged plum with yellow base 
with black star 

Prince of Orange—Orange scarlet, edged 
bronze-yellow; yellow base with black 
star 


buff, inside tinged 





Bacchus—Dark plum violet, inside violet 
blue, white star at base 

Klopstock—Enormous, beautiful lilac, in- 
side rosy lilac, edged rosy-white; large 
pale yellow base with intense blue halo 





CottTaGeE TULIPS 

Chameleon—Pale heliotrope, flaked-maroon 
on yellow ground 

Cyclops—Brilliant scarlet, yellow center, 
black anthers 

Glare of the Garden—Rich crimson-red, 
black center, edged yellow 

Inglescombe Scarlet — Intense vermilion- 
red; black base 

Fairy Queen—Soft rosy-lilac, broadly mar- 
gined amber-yellow 

Mrs. Kerrell—Beautiful light rose with 
delicate amber tinge center bordered elec- 
tric blue 

Zomerschoon—Salmon-rose, flaked white 

Amber Crown—Pale amber color inside 
shaded apricot 

Beauty of Bath—Pale yellow, petals flushed 
externally with reddish purple 

Gala Beauty — Golden yellow, heavily 
blotched and striped crimson-scarlet 

Inglescombe Yellow—Glossy canary-yellow 

Elegans Alba—Creamy white, narrow mar- 
gin of carmine-rose 

Eurasian—Tall grower, with large pointed 
flowers of strawberry-pink flushed at 
edges with.yellow 

Picotee—White, margined deep rose 





Darwin TULIPS 

Bleu Celeste—Bright violet-purple, inside 
dark violet-purple; white base and blue 
halo 

Dream—Pale heliotrope, inside deep violet, 
blue base 

Euterpe—Silvery mauve-lilac; edged paler 
lilac; white base with blue halo 

Marconi—Blue-purple, maroon shading on 
opening, changing to shy purple 

Raphael—Deep maroon-purple of rich tone ; 
blue base starred white 

Whistler—Vivid maroon-crimson, blue base 

Eclipse—Brilliant chestnut brown 

Mrs. Katherine Havemeyer—Rosy-crimson, 
shaded scarlet 

Baronne de la Tonnaye 
gined blush-rose 

Centenaire—Rich violet rose, large blue 
base 

La Fiancee—Deep rose, shading to light 
rose at edge 

Ariadne—Brilliant rosy-crimson; blue base 

Pride of Haarlem—Brilliant rosycarmine. 
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3right rose, mar- 








BULBS: CHILDREN OF THE SPRING 


Margaret—Silvery pale rose, flushed white 
Painted Lady—Creamy white, faintly 
tinged soft heliotrope when opening 


REMBRANDT TULIPS 

Mareo Spado—White, flamed red 

Mamillo—Rosy carmine, feathered white 

Parrot TULIPS 

Admiral de Constantinople—Glossy scarlet, 
shaded and tipped orange 

Markgraaf—Golden inside, outside shaded 
and feathered brilliant scarlet, purple and 
green 


DutcH HyacinrHs 

King of the Blues—Rich, dark blue 
Pieneman—Dark porcelain blue 

Czar Peter—Porcelain blue shaded white 
Enchantress—Porcelain blue shaded white 
Grand Maitre—Deep lavender blue 
General de Wet—Hydrangea pink 

Lady Derby—Lovely shade of soft pink 
Marconi—Deep pink 

Queen of the Pinks—Deep rose-pink 

La Victoire—The brightest scarlet 

La Grandesse—Intense white 
L’Innocence—Milk white 

City of Haarlem—Purest yellow 

Yellow Hammer—Cream yellow 

Queen of the Violets—Beautiful violet color 
Sir William Mansfield—Purple violet 


GraPeE HyaciINTHS 

Blue Grape Hyacinths 
White Grape Hyacinths 
Heavenly Blue—Light blue 


NARCISSUS 
Ajax 
Cleopatra—Bold deep yellow 
Emperor—Yellow 
Golden Spur—Deep rich yellow 
King Alfred—Clean, rich golden-yellow 
Olympia—Deep chrome yellow 
Van Waveren’s Giant—Bright orange- 
yellow trumpet, primrose perianth 
Loveliness—White 
Mme. De Graaff—White 
Empress—White perianth, yellow trum- 
pet 
Spring Glory—Pure white 
delicate yellow trumpet 
Barii 
Albatross—Perianth white, cup pale cit- 
ron-yellow edged orange-red 
Conspicuus—Perianth yellow, cup edged 
bright orange-scarlet 
Leedsii 
Mrs. Langtry— Perianth white, 
white-edged yellow 
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perianth ; 


cup 


White Lady—Perianth white, cup of a 
pale canary shade 
Poetaz 
Elvira—Perianth white, cup golden-y: 
low, edged orange ; 
Klondyke—Perianth yellow, cup deep 
golden yellow 
Irene—Sulphur yellow, orange cup 
Poeticus 
Almira—White, cup canary-yellow, bo: 
dered red 
Socrates—White, centre canary, deep 
margin of dark madder scarlet . 
Jonquil Hybrids 
Buttercup—Rich buttercup-yellow 
Campernelle Odorus Rugulosus _flore 
pleno—Rich golden-yellow 
Double Narcissus 
Alba Plena Odorata—Snowy white 
Incomparabilis Apricot Phoenix — 
Creamy white shading to apricot-buff 
Von Sion—Golden yellow 
ANEMONE 
Coronaria, Giant French 
Coronaria St. Brigid—Maroon and bright- 
est scarlet to flesh pink and from lilac 
to purple 
CHIONODOXA 
Luciliae—Azure-blue with pure white cen- 
ters 
Gigantea—Soft lavender 


LEUCOJUM 
Vernum—Pure white 


CROCUSES 

Kathleen Parlow—Purest white 

Pallas—White ground, fine light blue lilac 
stripes 

Scipio—White outside, with purple base and 
pale mauve stripes inside 

Cloth of Gold—Golden yellow, 
bronze . . 

Purpureo Grandiflora—Dark purple ° 

Yellow Prince—Golden yellow 

SNOWDROPS 

Galanthus Nivalis—Snow white 

GIANT SNowpkops 

Galanthus Elwesii— 


SCILLA 

Campanulata Alba Maxima—Pure white 
Campanulata Rosea—Delicate rose 
Excelsior—Bright deep blue 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 
EREMURUS 

Bungei—Yellow, orange anthers 
Himalaicus—Snowy white 
Robustus—Rosy pink 


striped 








HURRY-UP KNITTING FOR THE SOLDIERS 


FOR THE SOLDIERS: ARTICLES 
THE RED CROSS IS SENDING 
A SPECIAL APPEAL FOR: HOW 
TO KNIT THEM: PART ONE 


EQUIPMENT. 


HIS circular is prepared primarily 

for the use of hand knitters. Knit- 

ting machines may be used if desired, 

provided the articles can be as well 
made and made of the same yarn. 

The color of the yarn has been care- 
fully considered with the authorities of the 
War Department and with the American 
Red Cross Commissioner for Europe, in 
Paris. It has been learned from both of 
these sources that articles made in either 
gray or khaki yarn will be acceptable. 
Owing to the difficulty in securing khaki- 
colored yarn in large quantities, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Supply Service will carry 
the gray yarn (oxford mixture, 4-ply 10's 
construction ). 

Yarn and knitting needles may be pro- 
cured either from Red Cross Chapters or 
from stores, provided the yarn is of the 
same grade and needles of the same size as 
those described in this article. 

The needles referred to in these directions 
are standardized Red Cross needles which 
can be purchased from Red Cross Chap- 
ters. Their diameter is given opposite their 
respective number. 
Knitting Needles No. 
Knitting Needles No. 
Knitting Needles No. 


.135/1000 inches 
.175/1000 inches 
.200/1000 inches 


WN 


(GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

Stitches should not be cast on too tightly. 
Knitting should be done evenly and firmly 
and all holes should be avoided. 

Joining should be done by splicing or by 
leaving two or three inches at each end of 
the yard to be darned in carefully. 

All knots, ridges or lumps should be most 
carefully avoided, especially in socks, as 
they are apt to blister the feet. 

SLEEVELESS SWEATER. 

3 hanks of yarn (34 lb.); 1 pair Red 
Cross needles No. 3. 

Cast on 80 stitches. 
stitches for 4 inches. Knit plain until 
sweater measures 25 inches. Knit 28 
stitches, bind off 24 stitches for neck, loose. 
Knit 28 stitches. Knit 5 ridges on each 
shoulder, cast on 24 stitches. Knit plain 


Knit 2, purl 2 





THE 


SLEEVELESS SWEATER THAT THE 
CROSS WANT THOUSANDS OF. 


RED 


for 21 inches. Purl 2, knit 2 stitches for 4 
inches. Sew up sides, leaving 9 inches for 
armholes. 2 rows single crochet around 
neck and 1 row single crochet around the 
armholes. 


KNITTED HELMET: No. 1. 


1% hanks of yarn (3% lb.); 1 pair Red 
Cross needles No. 2. 

The Helmet is made in two parts, which 
afterwards are sewed together as shown in 
the illustration. 

Front of Helmet: Cast on 48 stitches (11 
inches), knit plain for 25 ribs (6 inches) 
and knit 2, purl 2 for 35 rows. On the next 
row the opening for the face is made as 
follows: Knit 2, purl 2, knit 2, purl 2, knit 
2, knit and bind off loosely the next 28 
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HURRY-UP KNITTING FOR THE SOLDIERS 





SHOWING 


HOW 
SWEATER IS MADE. 


EASILY THE SLEEVELESS 


stitches and purl 1, knit 2, purl 2, knit 2, 
purl 2. Run the stitches before the opening 
on a spare needle and on the stitches at 
other side of opening knit 2, purl 2 for 12 
rows. The last row will end at the opening 
and at that point cast on 28 stitches to offset 
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those bound off. Begin at the face opening 
of stitches on spare needle and knit 2, purl 
2 for 12 rows. At the end of the 12th 
row continue all across to the end of other 
needle, when there should be 48 stitches 
on needle as at first. Knit 2, purl 2 for 
24 rows. 

Top of Helmet: Knit 2, narrow (knit 
ting 2 stitches together), knit 14, narrow, 
knit 14, narrow, knit 12. Purl the entire 
next row. On the third row knit 2, narrow, 
knit 13, narrow, knit 13, narrow, knit 11 
Purl 4th row. On the 5th row knit 2, nar 
row, knit 12, narrow, knit 12, narrow, kni 
10. Purl 6th row. Continue to narrow it 
the 3 places every plain knitted row with 
1 stitch less between narrowings until 9 
stitches are left. 

Back of Helmet: Work in same manner 
as for front but omit the face opening. Sew 
the stitches of upper edges together with 
joining stitch as shown in detail cut. Sew 
up the side seams leaving the plain knit- 
ting at shoulders open. 


Knittep HetmMet: No. 2. 
(Same as No. 1, but knitted in one piece.) 

1 hank of yarn (% Ib.); 4 Red Cross 
Needles No. 2. 

Cast on 56 stitches loosely. Knit plain 
for 8 inches for front piece, and leave on 
extra needle. Knit another piece to corre- 
spond for back. These pieces must be at 
least 9 inches wide. Slip the stitches of 
both pieces on to three needles, arranging 
for last 2 stitches of back piece to be on 
beginning of Ist needle, with 38 stitches of 
front piece added (making 40 on Ist 
needle). 

Divide rest of stitches on other 2 needles ; 
36-36. 

Beginning with Ist needle, knit 2, purl 2 
for 6 inches. Then on Ist needle knit 2, 
purl 2 for 18 inches. Bind off 22 stitches 
for face opening. (Try to keep same ar- 
rangement of stitches on needles for further 
directions.) Knit 2, purl 2 forward and 
back on remaining 90 stitches for 1% 
inches, always slipping Ist stitch. Cast on 
22 stitches loosely to complete face opening, 
and knit 2, purl 2 for 2% inches (adjust 
stitches by slipping 2 from end of 3rd 
needle to Ist needle, making 42 on Ist 
needle). 

Knit 1 round plain. Knit 2 stitches to- 
gether, knit 11, knit 2 stitches together, knit 
1. Repeat to end of round. Knit 4 rows 
plain. Then knit 2 stitches together, knit 











BERRY PLANTING 


9, knit 2 together, knit 1. Repeat 
to end of round. Knit 4 rows plain. 
Continue in this way, narrowing 
on every fifth round and reducing 
number of stitches between nar- 
rowed stitches by 2 (as 7, 5, 3, etc.) 
until you have 28 stitches left on 
needles. Divide on 2 needles, leav- 
ing 14 on Ist needle and 14 on the 
other, and finish the same as for 
the toe of a sock. 


BERRY PLANTING FOR THE 
HOME GARDEN 


MALL fruits are invaluable to 
the amateur gardener. They 
are easy to grow, take little 
space and give quick results. 

The man who has only a city or 
suburban lot cannot afford to give 
much space to the culture of fruit 
trees, but by planting berry bushes 
he can make his ground yield a very 
valuable crop. <A tree seldom bears 
fruit under from three to ten years 
after planting, but small fruits such 
as blackberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, etc., bear the second and third 
year after planting. 

When land is scarce a wise plan 
is to set small fruits such as straw- 


DETAIL PICTURES OF THE KNITTED HELMET. 


FOR HOME GARDEN 
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berries, and raspberries between 
the rows of young fruit trees so 
that the owner may be enjoying 
the small fruits while the larger 
ones are maturing. A row or 
two of currants, raspberries, 
strawberries, gooseberries and 
blackberries will give far better 
satisfaction than anything else 
which the same area of ground 
can support. A bearing plum 
tree ought not to have less than 
a radius of sixteen feet for 
growth and the same _ space 
could be planted to perfection 
with ten currant bushes or 
twelve gooseberry bushes or 
enough strawberries to support 
a family for many a meal. 

If you wish free information 
from Reliable Nurserymen 
about Berry Planting and Best 
Varieties, send to our Garden 
Editor. 
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WHAT TO DO FOR OUR 
SOLDIER BOYS:—IN CAMP: 
NUMBER ONE OF SERIES: BY 
JEANNE JUDSON 

(Just Back from the Front) 

VEN Mrs. Grayson had not realized 

just what it would mean to have Gor- 

don leave her, until the troop train 

pulled out of the station at Grand- 
boro, leaving her on the platform with five 
hundred other women, mothers, sisters, 
wives, sweethearts, who had come as had 
she to say goodbye. 

The tears that she had held back so long 
as he was with her, rose to her eyes now 
unchecked, as she stood gazing after the 
swiftly moving train. A gentle touch on 
her arm made her look up into the face of 
a woman standing beside her. 

“Cheer up,” said the woman. “I know it’s 
hard for us, but after all they're only going 
to training camp fifty miles away. The real 
pull will come when they cross the ocean. 
At least they are not in danger for a month 
or two. We should thank God for that.” 

“TI know, but it is hard,” and then looking 
more closely at the woman. ‘You are Mrs. 
Talbot, aren’t you? I think we are neigh- 
bors.” 

“Yes,” acknowledged Mrs. Talbot and 
smiled a bit grimly. They had been neigh- 
bors for twenty years and this was the first 
time they had ever spoken to each other. 
Mrs. Grayson belonged to one of the oldest 
families in Grandboro and lived in one of 
its finest mansions. Mrs. Talbot’s home was 
a cottage. 

“Now that we have met you must let 





me call on you,” said Mrs. Grayson. “You 
have a son on the train?” 

“IT have two,” answered Mrs. Talbot 
proudly. 

“Two! But can you 


“Can I afford it? Yes, I can afford to 
give anything for my country. They are 
all the sons I have and they have been good 
sons to me, but we have saved a little and 
my daughter is self supporting. We will 
get on very well.” 

The words recurred again and again to 
the memory of Mrs. Grayson during the 
week that followed. She thought of this 
woman who had given her two sons, and 
who was not cast down. She had given 
only one, but he was her all, and as the 
days passed the emptiness of her life only 
seemed to increase. She sometimes thought 
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that if she had been poor and under the 
necessity of earning her own living she 
could have borne the solitude of the big 
house better. Gordon and she had always 
been such pals. She flattered herself that 
there was a better understanding between 
them than between most mothers and sons 
But now he seemed a million miles away 
His letters were full of military phrases 
that she did not understand, and try as she 
would she could not seem to get any closer 
to him in mind than she was in body. She 
wrote asking if there was anything he 
needed, but he always answered that there 
was nothing. “Uncle Sam supplies every 
thing we need,” he wrote, and she felt a 
horrible shut-out feeling as if Uncle Sam 
had stolen the boy she had only meant to 
loan for a brief time. Often her thoughts 
turned to Mrs. Talbot and one day, feeling 
a bit self-conscious, she called. Mrs. Talbot 
did not seem surprised to see her. She was 
knitting something of khaki-colored wool 
and looked surprisingly cheerful for a wo- 
man who had sent her two sons away to a 
military training camp only two weeks be- 
fore. 

“I’m awfully glad you called,” she said. 
“Since my boys left I have been so busy that 
I’ve really had no time to get out and com- 
pany is welcome.” 

“Busy,” exclaimed Mrs. Grayson, “I wish 
I was busy, but I haven’t done a thing but 
fret and grow lonelier by the minute, since 
Gordon left. It is terrible to lose our boys 
like this.” 

“But we haven’t lost them,” said Mrs. 
Talbot, looking surprised. 

“T feel as if I had lost mine,” answered 
the other woman. “He doesn’t need me any 
more. The government feeds him and 
clothes him and provides his work, his play 
and his study. It even takes care of his 
sanitation and his morals. There’s noth- 
ing left,” and she smiled ruefully. 

“But they need so much that the gov- 
ernment can’t provide,” said Mrs. Talbot. 
‘I’ve been busy ever since John and Harry 
left town and I haven’t begun to supply 
their needs yet. I’m knitting sweaters and 
socks for them now.” 

“But Gordon told me that he didn’t want 
anything,” said Mrs. Grayson, looking a 
bit embarrassed. “And as for knitting; of 
course we do that in the Red Cross for the 
Allied soldiers in Europe, but I never 
thought of doing knitting for the boys at 
home.” 
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From The New Republic 
August 11, 1917 

Our primary purpose is not to secure 
an early peace, but to lay the founda- 
tions of a permanent one. To this end 
the democratization of Germany is 
necessary, as all admit. But the democ- 
ratization of Germany will not take 
place so long as its government can 
make the people think they are fighting 
in self-defense. And the German people 
will continue to think so until the Allies 
issue a liberal definition of their peace 
terms. The logic is simple, and there 
is little excuse for distorting it. We ad- 
vocate, not an immediate renunciation 
of annexations and indemnities on the 
part of the Allies, but a clear statement 
that territorial and other penalties will 
be renounced provided the proper guar- 
anties of democracy and future peace are 
secured by the German people. And we 
insist that “the time is ripe,” most de- 
cidedly, for such a declaration. Nothing 
could more endanger the future peace 
of the world than to leave the German 
radicals defenseless now, and allow 
them to be permanently convinced that 
the Allied governments are imperialist 
at heart. 
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“THE NEW REPUBLIC IS IN- 
COMPARABLY THE FINEST 
THINKING JOURNAL IN THE 
COUNTRY. ITS ESTABLISH- 
MENT IS THE OUTSTANDING 
EVENT IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
LIFE OF THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE LAST THREE 
YEARS.” 


—Commerce and Finance. 
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A Matter of Record 


Not prophesy, just evidence—evidence that, while it 
= is easier to repeat the stereotyped war phrases, The 
New Republic is doing its best to think out solutions 
for the problems facing us, and to dig into the future. 


From the President’s Reply to the Pope 
August 27, 1917 


Punitive damages, the dismemberment of 
empires, the establishment of selfish and ex- 
clusive economic leagues, we deem inexpedient, 
and in the end worse than futile, no proper 
basis for a peace of any kind, least of all for an 
enduring peace. ‘That must be based upon 
justice and fairness and the common rights 
of mankind. 


We cannot take the word of the present 
rulers of Germany as a guarantee of anything 
that is to endure unless explicitly supported by 
such conclusive evidence of the will and pur- 
pose of the German people themselves as the 
other peoples of the world would be justified 
in accepting. Without such guarantees, treaties 
of settlement, agreements for disarmament, 
covenants to set up arbitration in the place of 
force, territorial adjustments, reconstitutions of 
small nations, if made with the German Gov- 
ernment, no man, no nation, could now de- 
pend on. 





We must await some new evidence of the 
purposes of the great peoples of the Central 
Powers. God grant it may be given soon and 
in a way to restore the confidence .of all 
peoples everywhere in the faith of nations and 
the possibility of a covenanted peace. 
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Tear out along this line and mail today to The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City ---------- 


For the accompanying dollar bill (or check), 
please send me The New Republic for the next 
four months (17 weekly issues). (New sub- 
scribers only.) 


RS. wr adadtd dete tied enue sudan 
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DISTINCTIVE 
HOMES 


are not necessarily the most expensive. 
But to create them, individuality and, 
most of all, authoritative suggestions 
are needed. Good decoration—per- 
manently pleasing—is dependent upon 
knowledge. 


The essentials of period styles, an- 
tiques, tapestries, accessories, etc., are 
discussed in complete articles in 
ARTS & DECORATION. These 
articles are greatly appreciated by 
those of discriminating taste who 
realize the daily satisfaction of art 
properly applied in the home. 


ARE YOU CONVERSANT WITH 
CONTEMPORARY ART? 








Are you in touch with current 
opinion and with current taste in 
art? Are you armed to take intelli- 
gent part in the inevitable art dis- 
cussions? 


The first time Dega’s “Dancers 
at the Bar” sold, it brought $100— 
the last, $95,000. Thus judgments 
of art fluctuate. Do you know why 
Tony Robert Fleury is called a bar- 
room painter, Meissonier a photo- 
grapher, and Henri Matisse a wild 
beast, and why in the sequence of 
Spanish art Greco has displaced 
Goya who displaced Velasquez who 
displaced Murillo? 


Sculpture, Architecture, Land- 
scape Gardening—all have their 


place in ARTS & DECORATION. 
Nor are porcelains, old silver, old 
china, and such subjects of vital in- 
terest to connoisseurs and collect- 
ors, neglected. 


All these subjects receive propor- 
tionate attention through contribu- 
tors, who know their subjects and 
who present them to you in a most 
readable and helpful form. The 
New York Evening Post says: 
“For those who are interested in 
art as a national and essenital part 
of American life, ARTS & DECO- 
RATION is absolutely necessary.” 


The subscription price is only 
$3.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. 


ARTS & DECORATION, 470 4th Ave., New York 


SEND me Arts & Decoration for SIX MONTHS - - - - - - 


Address 
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WHAT TO DO FOR OUR SOLDIER BOYS 


Mrs. Talbot laughed softly. “Knitting’s 
only a small part of it,” she said. “There 
are hundreds of things that we can do; and 
| know why your boy wrote that he didn’t 
need anything. I'll tell you if you won't 
be offended.” 

“Of course not; I want to learn.” 

“You see so many of the boys have 
mothers and sisters and sweethearts who 
have more money than discrimination, and 
John wrote me only last week telling me 
of the foolish, useless, extravagant gifts 
that these women send to the boys in camp. 
They don’t seem to understand that a sol- 
dier has little use for luxuries. They 
don't want to be loaded down with things 
that they can’t possibly take care of. 
Rather than get the wrong things, the boys 
tell their relatives not to send anything at 
all.” 

“Tell me, what do they need? What can 
[ do for my boy?” Mrs. Grayson was al- 
most pathetic in her eagerness. 

“It’s just a question of common sense,” 
said Mrs. Talbot. “You must first re- 
member that these men are living in tents, 
trying to get accustomed to some of the 
simpler hardships of war. Space is lim- 
ited. They don’t want gifts that take up 
a lot of room or that weigh heavily. They 
haven’t a lot of time on their hands either, 
and what time they have is well occupied. 
The first thing a boy thinks about is writ- 
ing letters. I think every boy in the camp 
would appreciate a fountain pen. Then 
comes paper, not fancy paper, but strong 
paper in a small size, easily carried ; indeli- 
ble pencils will do if one cannot send the 
fountain pen. Then there’s a pocket knife. 
That’s almost a necessity. If you send one 
attached to a chain so it can be fastened 
to the belt, it is better. Then it will not 
be so easily lost, or so easily loaned. And 
don’t think that the need for sweaters is 
confined to the men in France. Fall 
weather is here, and sleeping out of doors, 
even under army blankets, is not always 
comfortable. A thick wool sweater, and 
some extra pairs of wool socks are always 
welcome. Then we must think of their 
toilets. They don’t want a set of large, 
silver-backed military brushes, such as 
John said some of the boys received from 
admiring girls and adoring mothers 

Here Mrs. Grayson flushed scarlet as 
she thought of Gordon’s elaborately fitted 
traveling bag, which she had insisted that 
he take with him. She could still remem- 
ber his patient smile of assent. 





“What they do need is a good tooth 
brush, tooth paste, a very small comb and 
a small metal mirror. Glass breaks too 
easily. With a set like that any man can 
meet his inspecting officer looking trim and 
neat. These things fitted into the small- 
est possible leather case make a mighty ac- 
ceptable gift for a boy in camp. 

“You can send luxuries of a kind, too 
—anything that can be eaten or smoked. 
Tobacco and candy are good things. I’ve 
always seen that my boys never grew too 
old or mannish to eat sweets. The more 
candy a man eats the less prone he is to 
want to drink. Books too are all right in 
a training camp. The boys can send them 
home before they leave the country, if they 
have too many to carry. Cheerful books 
are what they need, nothing serious or sad, 
and nothing about war. They'll get enough 
of that in the army blue book. There are 
so many things that your boy and my boys 
and every boy in camp actually needs that 
I can’t tell you all of them now.” 

“And I’ve been so idle, and felt so use- 
less and out of it all,” said Mrs. Grayson, 
more to herself than to the other woman. 
Then suddenly her face grew tense and 
eager. 

“I wish—oh I wish that every boy could 
have the things you’ve been telling about.” 

Now it was Mrs. Talbot who was eager 
and excited. 

“They can, if you'll only help. Oh, 
Mrs. Grayson, I wished hundreds of 
times during these two weeks that I could 
talk to some woman like you—some one 
with money and influence enough to do the 
things that I can’t do. I’ve got a plan that 
I want to put into effect, but I was afraid 
that I couldn’t do it. You can do it if you 
will.” 

II. 

When Mrs. Grayson left the Talbot cot- 
tage she was a different woman. Her step 
was light, her eyes bright and happy and 
her lips were smiling. The next day the 
two Grandboro newspapers contained a 
notice, asking every woman who had a 
relative or friend in the military training 
camp to call at Mrs. Grayson’s home 
Wednesday afternoon at two o’clock. It 
was Mrs. Talbot who had said “put the 
word ‘friend’ in.” 

“There are so many girls who had sweet- 
hearts there—girls who are not formally 
engaged, but whose hearts are just as much 
involved as yours or mine. John told me 
about a girl before he left and asked me to 
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keep in touch with her. ‘I shan’t ask her 
to make any promises before I go,’ he 
said. ‘It wouldn’t be fair, but I believe 
that she understands and that she'll wait 
for me.’ Probably almost every boy there 
has some girl of whom he thinks, and al- 
most every girl in Grandboro watched 
some khaki-clad figure ride away with more 
than just casual regret. We must let them 
help.” 

The big double drawing room of the 
Grayson mansion was filled with women 
at the time appointed—women who for the 
most part had been spending the last two 
weeks in futile loneliness, feeling useless, 
and unneeded by the boys whose going 
had torn their heart strings. The mere 
mention of the word soldier had brought 
them—rich and poor,—mothers, sisters, 
sweethearts—all eager to hear something 
about their boys—all eager to do some- 
thing to help. 

Mrs. Grayson stood beside a small table 
at the head of the long room. When they 
had all assembled she rose and asked for 
quiet. Then she gave them her message. 

“Less than a month ago we watched 
our boys ride away to a military camp. 
I know that most of the women here have 
felt much as I have felt—lonely, useless, 
out of everything. I know that every wo- 
man here would like to do something to 
help the boys who are going out to fight for 
us; I know there isn’t any sacrifice that any 
one of you would not make for her boy. 
Another mother has told me what I can do 
—what all of us can do, and I’m going to 
let her talk to you this afternoon and tell 
you of her plan.” 

Then she introduced to them the quiet, 
little woman by her side, whom most of 
them knew only as a widow who had sewed 
in their homes for years until her boys and 
girls grew up to work for her. 

Mrs. Talbot told them briefly what life 
in a military camp means. She told them 
of the things that soldiers need and the 
things that are useless and a burden rather 
than a help. At the end she told them that 
Mrs. Grayson had offered her house as a 
work shop, where the women were to meet 
every Wednesday afternoon to knit and 
sew for the boys at the camp, and how Mrs. 
Grayson had also volunteered to pay all 
transportation charges on gifts. 

“The Red Cross and other organizations 
take care of sending things to the men 
across the water, but our boys need us now 
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just as much as they will when they are in 
a foreign land. There are some boys whose 
relatives can afford to send them all sorts 
of luxuries; others whose relatives will have 
all they can do to make up the deficit in the 
family exchequer caused by these boys 
volunteering for service. Yet all these boys 
are equal! in patriotism and loyalty and all 
have the same needs. The true Mother 
spirit does not confine itself to one boy. We 
want every one of those men to feel that he 
is being thought about and cared for—in- 
telligently. We want them all to be pro- 
vided with comforts. Some of the things 
they need we can make with our own hands. 
Others we must buy. The women who can 
sew and knit will serve that way. The wo 
men who have more money than skill or 
time, will give money with which to buy 
things, not only for the men of their own 
families, but for all the men in the train 
ing camp. We can call ourselves the Train- 
ing Camp Comforts Committee. Every wo 
man who wants to join will sign her name 
here before she leaves this afternoon. | 
move that we make Mrs. Grayson our chair 
man and financial secretary all in one. This 
isn’t a social organization—it’s a woman’s 
army that is going to stand back of our boys 
now while they are in training camp and 
later when they leave for Europe.” 

Perhaps the women of Grandboro didn't 
really cheer, but they gave a very creditable 
feminine version of cheering. Every one 
signed as a member of the comforts fund, 
loving mothers and timid girls alike. 

It is remarkable how much money one 
can raise for a good cause in a small town. 
It was the work of only a few weeks to 
supply every man in the nearby training 
camp with a comfort kit—composed of sim- 
ple toilet articles such as comb, tooth brush, 
razor, soap, talcum powder, wash cloths, 
etc. Then there were thousands of ciga- 
rettes and sacks of tobacco, pipes, candy, 
writing paper, extra army blankets for the 
cold nights, sweaters, socks, mufflers, heavy 
underwear—some of them things that the 
army provided for its men, but which could 
stand supplementing. 

By working through the one organization 
every man in the camp was supplied, and no 
one man got a duplication of articles. 

3y writing to their sons, the women got 
the names of a few soldiers who did not 
have any near relatives, and the girls in the 
town were only too glad to volunteer to 
write to them. 
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ORIGINAL AMERICAN FURNITURE 


“Of course this is not like being at the 
front,” Gordon Grayson wrote to his 
mother, “but you have no idea how the let- 
ters from home cheer us, or how eagerly we 
look forward to them.” 

Finally the women sent a victrola and 
dozens of records to the camp. “When we 
go we can leave it to cheer the next group 
of men in training,’ one of the officers 
wrote. 

In addition they sent playing cards, domi- 
noes and other games, to occupy the men 
during their brief periods of leisure. These 
things, too, if too bulky to be carried away 
could be left for the next contingent. 

For convenience in packing and also in 
distribution after the arrival of the gifts, 
they were made up in assortments, each as- 
sortment being designed for one man and 
placed in a small, cloth bag, similar to the 
comfort kit bags of the navy. The bags 
were thirteen by ten inches in size and made 
of durable, washable cloth. Of course the 
sweaters and larger things were packed sep- 
arately. When the gifts were all collected 
at Mrs. Grayson’s house they were packed 
in strong wooden boxes, each box contain- 
ing one hundred bags. Then an expressman 
took them to the railway station where they 
were sent by express, addressed to the com- 
manding officer of the camp, to whom Mrs. 
Grayson had previously written explaining 
their plan. She received a letter in return 
not only thanking her, but making some 
practical suggestions for gifts. 

The candy was all packed in one box. 
First candy that would not spoil or grow 
stale quickly was chosen, then care was 
taken to buy only such candy as was packed 
in air-tight cartons. These in pound and 
half pound boxes were all packed together 
in one large wooden box. 

They are leaving in a few weeks. 
What will we do then?” Mrs. Grayson had 
come to depend absolutely on the practical 
judgment and resourcefulness of her new 
friend. 

“Don’t worry,” Mrs. Talbot replied. 
“I have some plans for taking care of our 
boys on their trip across on the transport. 
They need us there just as much as in the 
training camp. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN FUR- 
NITURE 


(Continued from page 102) 


tiveness every succeeding age has con- 
tributed something individual to the vari- 


ation of alphabetical forms. What a 
poverty-stricken and uninteresting aspect 
our books would present were there no 
entertaining changes on the original char- 
acters! And what lifeless museums our 
homes would be were we to make the 
mistake of thinking our furniture satisfy- 
ing if always copied from authenticated 
models. To every creative mind, Greek 
simplicity and reserve, Italian color and 
variation, Persian fineness and richness, 
northern sturdiness and practicality, are 
everlasting sources of inspiration— 
sources to be studied but seldom copied. 

“Should it not be reasonable to revive 
the Mediaeval relationship between de- 
signer and patron,—a relationship un- 
doubtedly responsible for much of the 
intimate quality so frequently found in 
old furntiure and so sadly missed in much 
that is modern? Is not the buyer’s inter- 
est best served when the designer can 
consider the personality and needs of his 
customer together with the setting and 
intentions of his furniture? 

“Everything in the home of one’s 
grandmother suggested personal prefer- 
ence and selection. No wonder she loved 
her chests and tables and hand-woven 
linens, and no wonder that even to us 
these things seem so alive with the blood 
of their day. The size and shape and 
lining of Martha Washington’s work 
table were doubtless very important 
matters while it was being built for her. 
She and the cabinet-maker gave sufficient 
thought to their joint production to in- 
vest it with wearing qualities. We hear 
nothing of the First Lady having her 
rooms “done over” every season. Furni- 
ture like houses was thoughtfully planned 
and expected to give pleasure for one 
generation at least. And the designer’s 
best creative and inventive efforts were 
stimulated when he knew what the set- 
ting for furniture was to be. It meant 
something to him to know the owner of 
the piece he made, that person’s prefer- 
ences in color, shapes, woods, finish. It, 
meant something to him to know th 
shape of the room, the arrangement of 
windows, the neighboring furniture. 

“Let the factories and cabinet-makers 
measure and copy; but let our designers 
create, and so begin in the western world 
a school of individual expression that 
shall be our contribution to the history of 
art. Miss Hanson’s work, which may be seen 
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in the Touchstone Galleries, New York, 
(from October 15th-29th) is a sufficient 
commentary on her views. ‘There is a 
friendly and intimate expression about 
some of her furniture, quite unpurchase- 
able in articles made in quantity, for an 
impersonal market. 


WHAT IS THE VIGILANTES? 
(Continued from page 93) 


in that hard, clear, laborious thinking and 
planning and working without which this 
war will be by little or no avail to mankind. 

“And you will go steadily on with your 
work, which is to wage such a war to the 
end as will destroy root and branch all au- 
tocracy everywhere, all arrogant preten- 
sions to world domination by German Kul- 
tur, all ruthless oppression of the weak, and 
will end in a peace that shall at least be 
another milestone passed in the long weary 
march of humanity up the great road of 
progress which leads to the brotherhood of 
mankind.” 


HE above quotation has been sent out 
to over ten-thousand newspapers in 
this country and from almost every 
editor comes appreciative word to the 
editor of The Vigilantes saying how glad 
they were to receive such material and how 
willingly they would give space to any- 
thing sent to them by this organization. 

Cleveland Moffett, who was arrested re- 
cently in New York for interrupting a Sinn 
Fein orator in his denunciations of Amer- 
ica and England, and who since has organ- 
ized a Vigilance Corps to report on the 
seditious outpourings of soap-box pacifists 
and pro-Germans, has sent to The Vigilantes 
the following inspiring lines which he has 
received from an officer on General Persh- 
ing’s staff now at the front in France. “I 
wish,” writes Mr. Moffett, “that every 
American man and woman, whether highly 
or lowly placed, could read and ponder and 
act upon them. This is the message: 

“We need everyone's help in this thing, 
and all the discipline, family, state, military 
and economic, that we can create. 

“Tf this isn’t done and done at once, thou- 
sands upon thousands of lives will have been 
sacrificed in vain. 

“If politics enters into this war or our 
politicians squabble, it’s going to murder 
our men. 

“PREACH THIS. It’s no time for small 
differences of opinion or differences of 
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small opinions. Do your bit to get unity 
and prompt action. It’s action, not words 
that we need.” This above item was also 
freely circulated by The Vigilantes through- 
out America. 

“Fifes and Drums” is the name of a 
little book of poems published by the Vigi- 
lantes. 


NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 
HOME CANNING 


PATRIOTIC duty that every Ameri- 
A can, young or old, man or woman, 

can render the country, without go- 

ing into the trenches, is to help save 
the food raised in such abundance in the 
summer, in such a form that it can be used 
during the long winter months when such 
food is scarce. We are told in many ways, 
through the columns of newspapers and 
magazines, individual letters, public speeches 
and bulletins sent out by our government, 
that America is virtually responsible for the 
food supply of our European Allies. Every- 
one is urged not only to avoid waste in every 
possible way, but to preserve every bit of 
fruit or vegetable food that is not con- 
sumed in the summer. 

The food situation of the world demands 
that every American must do his share, not 
only toward preserving the food supply of 
the world, but increasing it. The slogan of 
Mayor Mitchel’s Food Commission, “Help 
Your Country With a Food Garden,” has 
been far-reaching in its results. Many peo- 
ple have raised a few vegetables in small 
plots of ground, who have never before 
taken the trouble or felt the necessity of 
doing their part to make something useful 
grow where only weeds had flourished. 
Through this obedience to the call to agri- 
cultural arms, many people have learned to 
enjoy gardening. They have experienced 
the satisfaction that is difficult to account 
for, yet nevertheless is very intense, of see- 
ing the seed they had put in the ground push 
up green leaves, blossom into flower and 
bear fruit sweeter in taste than any pur- 
chased from a vender. Thus a universal 
knowledge of the joy of gardening has come 
about through this desire to help feed the 
world. Whoever has raised a fine crop of 
corn or beans, blackberries, cherries or any 
other vegetable or fruit has a new sense of 
its importance and a desire not to lose any 
of its life-giving qualities, so beside the art 
of garden-making they have learned that of 
preserving, through either the process of 
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